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“ Ut vultus hominum ita fimulacra vultus fluxa.ac fragilia 
funt, forma mentis zterna, Tacitus, 


The countenance of man, and all reptefentations of it, are frail 
and fleeting ; the beauty of the mind is eternal, 





Art. 1. Travels in Europe, Afia Minor, and Arabia. By 
J. Griffiths, M.D. Member yf the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and of feveral Foreign Literary Societies. 
4to. $96 pp. Il. 10s. Cadell and Davies.’ 1805, 


(THE track purfued by,this interefling and entertaining 
traveller, was as follows : after a refidence of two 

in France, he proceeded to Genoa; thence embarking for 
the Archipelago, -he landed at Scio, Mitylene, and other 
Grecian I{lands, on his way to Smyrna. From Smyrna he 
went to.Conftantinople, where he appears to have made 
himfelf intimately familiar with every objeé& Moe! ai 
his curiofity ; and indeed it is that portion of his work which 
is employed in defcribing the government, the manners, and 
the laws of the Turks, which feems moft worthy of the 
reader's attention. From ‘Conftantinople he returned to 
Smyrna, whence entering the interior of Natolia, be pafled 


through Sardis, Heraclea, , to Mount Taurus.: He 
alfo vifited Seleucia, i a and Aleppo. At Aleppo he 


kote 
aig” 
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remained two months, and then undertook a journey over 
the defert to Bufforah, and thence proceeded, by the ufual 
route, to Bombay. The-.narrative, as given in this volume, 
ftops here. But it appears that he afterwards went round 
the Peninfula to Bengal, whence he failed to Prince of 
Wales’s Ifland and Sumatra, and again returning to Bengal, 
traverfed a very large portion of Hindoftan. ‘The writer's 
defcriptions throughout are communicated with extraordinary 
animation, and he has contrived, even when {peaking of 
places with which we have all been familiar, to throw fome. 
thing of novelty and fpirit into his narrative, which renders 
it peculiarly entertaining. His reprefentation of Smyrna, in 
ea anc is highly amufing, and will be read with general 
atisfaction; but we fhall exhibit {pecimens of his perform- 
ance only from thofe parts where the information which he 
details is entirely original. There is a f{pecies of property 
among the Turks, which even D’Ohfon hee not explained 
as its fingularity and importance deferve. This is’ called 


wakf, the literal tranflation of which is aflignment, or 
ceflion, but let Dr. Griffiths {peak for himfelf. 


*€ It has. been already mentioned, that one of the five prin- 
cipal tenets of the Mahommedan religious code ‘is, ‘* The dif- 
tribution of alms to the poor.’? This was not meant only to 
exprefs mere accidental or precarious donations, but alfo to incul- 
cate a general inclination to provide for the exigencies of 
eftablifhments dedicated to pious and charitable purpofes; and 
care has been taken by the Ulemah, that property fo difpofed of 
fhould be confidered as /acred, and in every refpect /ecure, from 
that confifcation to which all other kinds may be expofed by the 
will of the Sultaun. : 

‘* The nature of this property, defignated under the general 
term wetf, and the laws concerning it, merit attention, in as 
much as no other country, 1 believe, prefents any fimilar ar- 
- fangements ; and although many. abufes have taken place refpect- 
ing the inftitution, it will ftill appear of great political im- 
portance. 

“ The term wef, in a literal fenfe, may be tranflated 
aflignment or ceffion; but it isuniverfally underftood in the 
‘Turkith dominions to fignify that property which an individual, 
from pious motives, es over or a s for the benefit of any 
religious eftablifhment or other object of public utility.—Of 
this property, or of thefe wakfs, there are three kinds, viz. 

** Property—appropriated to mofques and other religious 
foundations, 

’ £€Property—<ceded to mofques under peculiar and cuftomary - 
_ reftrictions.” 

*© Propert?—deftined to ‘the fupport of hofpitals, colleges, 

vad other eftablidhments of general ipterett, «I 
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** In order to prevent the confifcation of their fortune by the 
Sultaun, or the diffipation of it by their heirs, the Turks of 
affluence take advantage of the means which an apparent piety 
offers, and have recourie to the facred inXitutions of their pro. 

het. . Whenever a provident father is difpofed to fecure to his 
Family the enjoyment of his fortune, he determines upon his 
wakf; that is, he makes over fuch part of his eftate as he judges 
proper, to.a mofque, hofpital, or other public eftablifhment, un. 
der the reftriétions which I fhall explain. 
_. © An eftablithed formality in beftowing property in wakfs re. 
quires that the donor fhould nominate a perfon named Mootox. 
qwaulee, to whofe management the revenues are to be entrufted ; 
and another called Nazeer, to whom the Mootouwaulee is com- 
pelled to render up his accounts, once in every fix, or at fartheft 
every twelve months. But as it is the peculiar charatteriftic of 
wakfs that the founder fhould be at perfect liberty in the choice 
of an agent or diretor, as well as in the difpofal of his proper- 
ty, he has a right to unite both privileges in the fame perfon. 
He may even referve to himfelf the management of the eftate, 
or grant it to his wife, to his children of either fex, or to his 
friend. A mode, therefore, prefents itfelf, by which a confi- 
derable portion of his fortune may be enfured to the heirs of 
a family, fince whatever property 1s not fpecifically difpofed of 
in the at which conftitutes the wakf, becomes tacitly the right 
of the Mootouwaulee. I ufe the term tacitly, becaufe it is pre. 
fumed by the law that the Mootouwaulee expends for pious pur- 
pofes, actording to the fuggeftions of his own devotion, the whole 
of the wakf, although no pofitive application may have been 
made by the founder. 

*‘ The advantage which the moft opulent officers of the Porte 
continued long to take of the facility with which they could 
evade the right of the Sultaun to inherit their eftates, ‘became at 
lat fo evident, that the laws are now much more rigidly en- 
forced than formerly ; and whenever a perfon of rank dies, or 
what is the fame thing as to the Sultaun’s privilege, is difgraced, 
the whole of his property is feized, and a rigorous examina. 
tion made refpecting the wakfs with which it may be charged. 
When the refidue of the fortune accruing to the family is found 
to be in a proportion not approved of, the Sultaun, without ce. 
remony, confifcates the whole eftate for his own ufe, making it 
anfwerable only for the wakfs properly authenticated. 

** The acts by which the wake is rendered legal are drawn u 
before a magiftrate, and duly regiftered : a r and 
Gatement of the employ of the fends fo dif of is alfo ne. 
ceflary ; and where any informality takes place, the wakf lofes 
the privilege attached to this fpecies of property; as foon as the 
founder no longer his firft intentions; that is, he is not 
fo far involved but he may revoke them. If the. donor die 
witbout attending to the roqeiie formalities, the claim sch 
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heirs to the eftate is fubmitted to the magifttate of the place 
who decides upon the caufe as appears beft to his judgement, i 
might perhaps fay to his intereft. 

** All kinds of property, real and perfonal, and even the public 
revenues, may be configned. as wakh ; and many Sultans have 
hee ttbete duties and other public contributions of towns 
to thefe purpofes. 

ae is formerly cuftomary that revenues fo difpofed of fhould 
be annually farmed ; but the governors of provinces, taking an 
undue advantage of their authority, frequently became themfelves 

_the farmers at a very inferior rent, and underlet them with con- 

fiderable profit. ‘This fpecies of peculation became fo notorious, 
that Muftapha the Second made a vigorous éffort to counteraét 
its bad effects, and converted all thefe annual farms into lifefents. 
This arrangement prcfented various difficulties; and frequent 
changes took place until the year 1759, when the Grand Vizeer 
Regheb Mahommed Pafhah, a man celebrated for his abilities, 
had the addrefs to place the farms under the immediate infpection 
of the Minifter of Finance. 

‘*« In former times, the Kiflar Agah, or Chief of the Black 
Eunuchs, enjoyed the prerogative of regulating thefe concerns ; 
and foon after Abdul Hamed came to the throne, he ordered 
this officer to be re-eftablifhed in his rights: a determination 
by which incalculable pecuniary advantages are added to the high 
honours attached to his general adminiftration, certain duties 
being levied upon every transfer of property, whether the con- 
fequence of vacancy by death of the Mootcuwaulee, exchange of 
farms, or individual ceffion. 

‘* The produce of the wakfs, with which mofques and other 
eftablifhments are endowed, ufually exceeds very confiderably the 
expenditure which their maintenance requires; and the Mootou- 
waulee feldom {cruples to appropriate the difference to his own 
ufe. Many of the imperial mofques have a revenue of twenty 
or thirty thoufand pounds fterling, whilft their whole expences 
tequire not more than half, or at moft two thirds of this fum. 
The perquifites, which are therefore enormous, are divided be- 
tween the Nazeer and Mootouwaulee, with little rik of difco- 
covery, as the government appears to be ignorant of the depre- 
dations committed, and no heirs of law are forthcoming ‘to claim 
the unappropriated eftate. 

‘< By the ftatutes refpeting wakfs, a new Mootouwaulee may 
prefer complaints againit his predeceffor, and excite a very ftrict 
_examination of the account of his expenditure; bat as the fame 

principle of peculation is likely to predominate during his own 
adminiftration, thefe enquiries are never heard of." P. 190. 


The whole of this differtation fhews great acutenefs on the 
pe of the author, anda sa So itiar acquaintance with his 
ubje&. The route over land fre 


Smyrna to Aleppo, as it has 


very 
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very rarely indeed been prefecuted by Europeans, entitles the 
writer to much ferious attention and refpe&t. On leaving 
Aleppo to pafs the Defert, the traveller's rafhnefs had nearly 
coft him his life; he thus relates the circumftance. ? 


«¢ My friend was almoft exhaufted by the pain and uneafinefe 
he experienced ; nor was I much lefs fo: but a defiré to ex. 
plore (as far as was poffible for a Chriftian) the renowned tomb 
of the Prophet Ali, held in eftimation by the Perfians with a 
zeal equally enthufiaftic with that which the Hadgees of Mecca 
entertain for the fhrine of Mahommed, vanquifhed my difpofition 
for reft, and, contrary to the advice of Mr. H. I fet off for 
the village. 

‘* It is feated upon an elevated ridge of fand hills: a tolerably 
good ftreet runs nearly from fouth to north about three hundred 
yards. The houfes on each fide are flat-rooféd; many of them 
being fo conftructed that their roofs are but little above tlie level 
of the ftreet. To enter the habitable part of them, it is'nevef. 
fary to defcend from the ftreets down feveral fteps ; fo that one 
is apt to imagine the ftreet has been formed between two rows of 
houfes already built. | 

‘“« After proceeding along this ftreet, another turns abruptly to 
the right; and on the left of the angle is the grand. entrance to 
the celebrated mofque. In a variety of fhops, near the gates 
of the mofque, were expofed to fale, water-melons and other 
fruits, as well as many dried grains: but in almoft all of them 
the proprietors. were repofing themfelves; and on account of 
the extreme heat nota fingle perfon appeared walking in the 
ftreets. Being thirfty, I withed to purchafe part of a melon, and 
addrefled myfelf to a fhopkeeper bos the purpofe ; but takir 
me for a Greek, he loaded me with abufe, and refufed to conta. 
minate himfelf even by felling to me one of the articles on’ his 
fhop-board. I retired without making him ‘any reply ; and, 
upon my return paft his hut, obferved he had again laid him. 
felf down to fleep.. On approaching the’ gate of the mofque, I 
perceived that all the odd Muffulmauri; ateach fide of the en. 
trance, were in the fame drowfy difpofition. Stimulated by an 
irrefiftible, yet unpardonable curiofity, I haftily walked into the 
firft court. Anelegant fountain, ornamented with coloured tiles, 
and a profufion of Arabic fentences, was conftruéted in the cen. 
ter; and a corridor round the area afforded a fhady walk ta 
that part of the building, where two handfome doors led to the 
interior of the mofque. I went to that on the left-hand fide; 
and finding no one at prayers, entered it far enough to fee the 
whole of the apartment, The dome is very handfome, but by 
no means fo large as that of Saint Paul’s, as Colonel 
judged it to be from its appearance at a diftance, The 
as richly ornamented with Walls of ivory, glafs, oftriches eggs, 
and a prodigious number ——. not only in the center, i. 
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on every fide. Very fmall-fized rich carpets covered the flooring, 
and two extraordinary large filver candlelticks were placed near 
the Mahareb. 

‘* Apprehenfion of difcovery, now began to operate upon me, 
and I traced back my fteps with caution, greatly diffatisfied at 
having found nothing extraordinary ; but, before I could repafs 
the gate, an old man ftarted up, and called to me in Perfian. 
Not receiving any anfwer, he awakened two others, when they 
all jumpe “d from the elevated part where they had been fleeping, 
and exclaimed moft vehemently. One of them, armed with a 
feimitar (fortunately for me not unfheathed), and another with 
a fhort ftick, made many blows at me; which parrying in the 
beft manner I was able, although not fo fuccefsfully as I could 
have wihhed, I dafhed through thefe bearded heroes, and was 
affailed in my flight by many large ftones, of which, for many 
days, I bore the marks. 

*« A confcioufnefs of the penalties I might incur by my impru- 
dent behaviour, and the fear of being feized, ftimulated my ef- 
forts to efcape; and in fpite of the burning fun, or almoft 
equally burning fand, 1 ftopped not until I had left the village 
very far behind me. Arriving at the tent, Mr. H. who tempered 
his ‘reproaches with a thoufand kind expreftions, pointed out in 
the ftrongeft terms the danger as well as folly of my proceeding ; 
and although [ could not but acknowledge the propriety of his 
obfervations, yet I felt a fecret fatisfaction at having accomplifhed 
what moft probably no European ever before attempted.’’ P. 369. 


One fhort extraét more is due to the author’s fenfibility. 
The paffa re acrofs the defert was undertaken at an inaufpi- 
cious time, and a beloved friend was the viétim. 


* Little converfation took place between my companion and 
myfelf : he was very 111; and we both dreaded the return of 
noon, when in general the heated air began to affect us, and tra- 
velled on in filent hope of fpeedy relief. 

** At two o’clock P.M. the Simooleh blew ftronger than ufual 
from the S. E.; and on joining the Mohaffah, I foon obferved 
an afflicting change had taken place in the countenance of my 
friend. It was now that, in aggravation of all my fufferings, I 
forefaw the impoffibility of his “Tong refifting the violently burn- 
ing blaits which, with little intermiffion, continued to affail us. 
‘The thermometer hanging round my neck was up to 116; and 
the little remaining water, which was in a leathern bottle, fuf. 
pended at the corner of the Mohaffah, had become fo thick, 
refembling the refiduum of an ink-ftand, that, parched and 
thirlty as I felt, 1 could not relieve my diftrefs, by any attempt 
to fwallow it. 

** At length I perceived evident marks of our approaching the 
long -looked for wells : where fome relief was to be expected. The 
hafly march of the leading camels and ftragglers, all verging to- 
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wards one point, convinced me we were not far from the place 
of our deftination. Willing to communicate the glad tidings to 
my friend, I rode to him, and expreffed my hope that he would 
be foon refrefhed by a fupply of water. He replied, ‘ Thank 
God! but I am almoft dead.’’ I endeavoured to cheer his fpi- 
rits; and then urging my horfe, advanced to the fpot where I 
obferved the camels were colle€ting together. In about half an 
hour I found myfelf amongft a circle of animals greedily con- 
tending for a draught of muddy water, confined in a fimall fu- 
perficial well about five fect in diameter. Prefling to the edge, 
I laid myfelf upon my belly, and by means of my hand fup- 
plied myfelf with a fluid, which, however filthy in itfelf, and 
contaminated by the difgufting mouths of as many camels and 
men as could reach it, was a fource of indefcribable gratification. 
it is wholly out of the power of language to convey any idea of 
the blifsful enjoyment of obtaining water after an almoft total 
want of it during eight and forty hours, in the fcorching regions 
of an Arabian defart in the month of July. 

‘¢ But this moment of gratification was foon fucceeded by one 
of peculiar horror and anxiety. Scarcely had I quenched my 
thirit before the Mohaffah arrived. I flew with a bowl full of 
water to my friend; who drank but little of it, and in great hafte. 
Alas! it was his laft draught! His lovely child too, eagerly 
moiftened her mouth of rofes, bliftered by the noxious blait ! 

“ With difficulty Joannes and myfelf fupported my feeble 
friend to where the tent had been thrown down from the ca. 
mel’s back. He ftammered out a quettion refpecting the time of 
the day ; to which I anfwered it was near four: and requefting 
the Arabs to hold over him part of the tent (to pitch it required 
too much time), I unpacked as fpeedily as poflible our liquor. 
cheft, and haftened to offer him fome Vifnee (a kind of cherry- 
brandy): but Nature was too much exhaufted! I fat down, and 
receiving him in-my arms, repeated my endeavours to engage 
him to {wallow a fmall portion of the liqueur. All human efforts 
were vain! Guft after guft of peftilential air dried up the {prings 
of life, and he breathed his laft upon my bofom! ' 

‘* Let the reader of fenfibility reflect upon the concomitant cir- 
cumftances which attended this affli€ting fcene, and then refer 
to the fenfations which will be created in his own breaft, to form 
fome idea of thofe which muft have lacerated mine! Let him 
paint to himfelf a traveller, of an age alive to every feeling, in 
the midit of the Defart of Arabia, with the corpfe of his re- 
{pected friend, burnt to the appearance of a cinder, black, yet 
warm, on one fide of him; and on the other, the daughter of 
that friend, the moft angelic child that Nature ever formed, un- 
confcious of her lofs, and with the prattle of innocence inquir- 
ing ** where her dear papa was gone to?’’ It was a fcene as 
little to be fupported as defcribed ; and the honeft tears I thed 
bore ample teftimony to the wounded fenfibility ef my heart. 
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« But a fhort time, however, could be allowed to affuage my 
grief, or to inculge it. Who were to perform thofe laft fad offices 
of friesdSip, fo requifite, and yet fo difficult? Who would 
undertake to prepare with decency for the grave, the disfigured 
remains of my kind companion? Who would affift in thefe 
difgufting yet pious occupations ? The fervant and myfelf were 
all that profeffed the Chriftian religion, and we alone could ex. 
ecute its duties. 

‘© With as much propriety as the circumftances admitted, we 
therefore performed the melancholy tafk; and having induced 
the Arabs to dig a grave near the remains of a village not far 
from the wells, I direéted the body to be carried there, follow- 
ing it with the dear Marianne, who knelt by me whilft I offered 
to God the pure effufions of a heart overwhelmed by diftrefs, but 
fubmiflively bowing to the decrees of his divine will!’’ P. 376. 


Thefe fpecimens will demonftrate the wniter to be a pleafing 
companion, as well as of great acutenefs and extenfive ob- 
fervation. Indeed we have very feldom met with a more 
amufing performance than his book. Neverthele(s, the places 
here defcribed, form but a fimall proportion of thofe which 
Dr. Griffiths vifited. It is trom his travels in India, and his 
cifcufions on the Hindu and Muffelmaun laws, that {till 
more interefting information may be expeéted. The author 
w its only for the decifion of the public on this his firft per. 
formance, to engage in thefe and other undertakings, highly 
interefting to the caufe of learning. We are forry to obferve 
that the plates in this volume are trifling in themfelves, and 
of very indifferent execution; we hope he will attend to 
this in his future works, 





Art. Il. Philofphical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
Lendon for the Year 1804. Part I]. 4to. 244 pp. 
G. and W. Nicol. 1804. 


HIS fecond part of the volume for the year 1804 con- 

tains nine papers, viz. from the 9th to the 17th in- 

clufively. A concife account of their fubjeéts will be found 
in the following pages : 


1X. Analytical Experiments and Obfervatiens on Lac, By 
Charles Hatchet, Efg. F. R.S. 


The original information, which induced Mr. H. to in- 
fitute a courfe of experiments on Lac, was communicated 
by Charles Wilkins, Efg. who, while refiding in India, 


learned 
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Jearned that the Hindus diifolve fhell lac in water by the 
mere addition of a little borax. They then add lamp-black 
to the folution, and in that ftate ufe mt as writing ink. In 
confequence of this information, Mr. H. fubjeéted that 
fingular fubftance to a variety of trials, from which he de- 
duced feveral ufeful confequences. 

From the communications of Mr. Kerr, Mr. Saunders, 
and Dr. Roxburgh, which are inferted in former volumes 
of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, it appears that lac is the 
fubftince of the nidus, or comb of the infe&, called coccus, 
or chermes lacca, which is depofited on the branches of vari- 
ous plants in India, efpectally on certain {pecies of mimofa. 
Thev defcribe four kinds of this fubftance, namely, ftick 
lac, feed lac, lump lac, and thell lac; three of which, 
however, are only known in commerce. They allo defcribe 
the peculiar properties of thofe {pecies, with the modes of 
preparation, and other particulirs. 

Mr. H. after a fhort extraét from thofe accounts, and 
after briefly mentioning the few experiments which chemifts 
had male on lac, begins to relate his own experiments and 
obfervations. ‘This part of the paper 1s divided into three 
fettions, the titles of which are—1. Effeéts of different 
menf{trua on the verictiesof lac. 2. Analytical experiments 
on ftick, feed, and fhell lac; and, 3. General remarks. 

The menitrua mentioned in the firft, as having been tried 
on lac, are water, alcohol, fulphuric ether, concentrated 
fulphuric acid, nitric acid, muriatic acid, acetous and acetic 
acid, a faturated folution of boracic acid in water, borax, 
the lixivia of pure foda, and of the carbonate of .oda, the 
lixivium of cauftic potafh, and, lafily, ammonia. 


“It has been,’’ this author fays, ‘‘ already ftated, that fub, 
borate of foda or borax has a powerful effect on lac, fo as to 
render it foluble in water; and, as the preceding experiments 
prove that boracic acid alone fcarcely acts upon lac, siere is every 
reafon to believe, that the excefs of foda prefent in borax is the 
active fubftance ; and this conclufion will be confirmed, by the 
refults of fubfequent experiments made with the alkalis. 

“* In order to render lac (efpecially fhell lac) foluble in water, 
about + of borax is neceflary ; and this may be previoully dif, 
folved in the water, or may be mixed and added together with 
the lac. 

** ‘The beft proportion of water to that of lac is 18 or 20 to 1, 
So that 20 grs. of borax, and four ounces of water, are, upon 
an average, requifite to diflolve 100 grs. of fhell lac; but more 
water may be occafionally added, to fupply the lofs caufed by 


evaporation during the digeftion, which thould be made nearly in 


a boiling heat, 
This 
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“* This folution of fhel! lac is turbid, and of a reddith brown 
colour ; when confiderably diluted with water and agitated, a 
weak lather 1s formed ; it is decampofed by acids, and the lac is 
precipitated in yellow flocculi, which do not apparently differ 
from the lac originally employed. 

‘© The general properties of the folution fhow, that it isa 
faponaceous compound, which, one ufed as a varnith or vehicle 
for colours, becomes (when dry) dithicultly foluble in water, al- 
though this was the liquid employed to form the folution. 

‘¢ A white thick fcum or cream colleéts on the furface of this 
liquid, after it has been fuffered to remain tranquil for fome time, 
and is found to be produced by a fort of wax, which I fhall more 
particularly notice when the analyfes of the varieties of lac are 
defcribed ; but, in the prefent cafe, this wax appeared in fome 
degree to be converted into an almoft infoluble foap by the alkali 
of the borax, and may be regarded as the principal caufe of the 
turbidnefs of the folution.”’ P. 200, 


In the fecond feétion Mr. H. defcribes the produéts of 
the diflillation of the three princi pal fpecies of lac ; alfo the 
analytical produéts ef each ipecies; together with the pro. 
perties of their feparate ingre ecients ; Fain all which it ap- 
pears, that lac confifts princip. ally of refin, mixed with cer- 
tain proportions of a peculiar kind of wax, of gluten, and 
of colouring extra¢t. 

In the laft feétion this author fays, 


‘¢ From the whole of the expe eriments which have been related, 
it appears, that although lac is indifputably the prod ction of 
infects, yet it poffeffes tew of the charaéters of animal fubftances ; 

and that the greater part of its aggregate prope rties, as well as 
Hin component ingredients, are fuch as more iminediately apper- 
tain to vegetable bodies. 

“ Lac, or gum lac, as it is popularly but improperly called, 
is certainly a very ufeful fubftance; and the natives of India 
furnifh full proofs of this, by the many purpofes to which they 
apply it. 

‘© According to Mr. Kerr, it is made by them into: rings, 
beads, and other female ornainents. 

*¢ When formed into fealing-wax, it is employed as a japan, 
and | is likewife manufactured into different estates varnifhes. 

The colouring part is formed into lakes for painters ; a fort 
ef Spanifh wool for the ladies is alfo prepared with it; and, as a 
dying macerial, it is in very general ufe. 

‘ The refinous part is even employed to form grindftones, by 
melting it, and mixing with it about three parts of fand. For 
making polihing gr ndftones, the fand is fifted through fine 
mullis 1: but thofe which are employed by the lapidaries, are 
formed with powder of corundum, called by them Corune *. 


— 





* Phil, Tranf, 1781, p. 380. . 
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« But, in addition to all the above ufes to which it is applied 
in India, as well as to thofe which caufe it to be in requeft in 
Europe, Mr. Wilkins’s Hinda ink occupies a confpicuous place, 
not merely on account of its ufe as an ink, but becaufe it teaches 
usto prepare an aqueous folution of lac, which probably will be 
found of very extenfive utility. 

«’ This folution of lac in water may be advantageoufly em- 
ployed as a fort of varnifh, which is equal in durability, and 
other qualities, to thofe prepared with alcohol ; whilft, by the 
faving of this liquid, it 1s infinitely cheaper. 

«© [donot mean, however, to affert that it will anfwer equally 
well in all cafes, but only that it may be employed in many. It 
will be found likewife of great ufe as a vehicle for colours ; for, 
when dry, it is not eafily affetted by damp, or even by water,’ 
P. 216. 


X. On the Integration of certain differential Expreffions, with 
which Problems. in phyfical Aftronomy are conneéled, Se. By 
Robert Woodhoule, A. M. F.R.S. &c. 

Of this paper, as it is particularly important, we fhall take 
another opportunity to give an account; more at large than 
we could here infert. 

XI. Obfervations on Bafalt, and on the Tranfitien from the 
vitreous to the flony Lexture, which occurs in the gradual Re- 


frigeration of melted Bafalt; with fome Geological Remarks. 


{n a Letter from Gregory Watt, Efg. to the Right Hon, 
Charles Greville, V. P. R.S. 

The experiments, which form the fubje& of this valuable 
paper, were undertaken in confequence of the judicious ex- 
periments and obfervations of Sir James Hall on the regu- 
lated cooling of melted bafalt. 

In acommon reverberatory furnace, fuch as is ufed im 
founderies for the fufion of pig-iron, Mr, Watt fufed feven 
hundred weight of amorphous bafalt, which was afterwards 
lullered to cool flowly. When taken out of the furnace the 
mafs of melted bafalt was of a vitreous nature. Its fhape, 
owing to the irregularities of the furnace, approached to that 
of a wedge, whofe lower angles were rounded. It was 
nearly three feet and a half long, two feet and a half wide, 
about four inches thick at one end, and about eighteen inches 
at the other. This author then defcribes the internal as well 
as the external appearance of the whole mafs. The princi- 
pal part of this defcription is as follows : 


“« A continuation of the temperature favourable to arrangement, 
fpeedily induces another change. The texture of the mafs be- 
fomes more granular, its colour rather more gray, and the bril- 
liant points larger and more numerous : nor is it long before thefe 
brilliant molecules arrange themfelves into regular forms : ray 
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finally, the whole mafs becomes pervaded by thin cryftalline 
lamine, which interfeét it in every direction, and form projecting 
cryftals in the cavities. ‘The hardnefs of the bafis feems to con. 
tinue nearly the fame ; but the aggregate action of the bafis, and 
of the imbedded cryftals, on the magnetic needle, 1s prodigioufly 
increafed. It appears to poffefs fome polarity ; and minute frag- 
ments are fufpended by a magnet, Its fpecific gravity is fome. 
what increafed, as it isnow 2.949. The cryftals contained in it, 
when examined by a microfcope, appear to be fafciculi of flender 
prifms, nearly rectangular, terminated by planes perpendicular to 
the axis ; they are extremely brilliant ; their colour is greenifh. 
black ; they are harder than glafs, and fufible at the blowpipe ; 
they are fafpended by the action of amagnet. They are arranged 
nearly fide by fide, but not accumulated in thicknefs, fo that they 
prefent the appearance of broad thin lamine ; they crofs one 
another at all angles, but always on nearly the fame plane ; and 
the lamina thus formed is often three or four lines long, and from 
a line toa line and a half broad, but extremely thin *. 

** It feems obvious, that an equalized temperature would have 
rendered the whole fimilar to the fubfiance lait defcribed ; and it 
may be fairly inferred, that by a continuance of heat, the minute 
cryftals would have been augmented in their dimenfions, by the 
acceffion of molecules ftill engaged in the bafis, or by the union 
of feveral cryftals, till they acquired fufficient magnitude for their 
nature to be abfolutely determined by the ufual modes of invefti. 
gation. It is probable, however, if fuch precautions had been 
taken as might have fecured this degree of perfeétion in the ulterios 
refult, that the mafs would only have exhibited an-uniform afpect, 
and that the interefting initial phenomena would not have been 
difcovered t.”” P. 285, 


To 





* “]t may be obferved, that the cavities which exifted in the 
glafs are not obliterated during the fubfequent proceffes, though 
their interior furfaces undergo fome change, The minute globules 
firft formed often become prominent, and projeét into the 
cavities, Thefe minute points are foon obliterated by the large 
curves of the fibrous fpheroids, which give a mamellated form to 
the interiors of the cavities ; and, when the cryftals are generated 
in the mafs, they fhoot into fome of the cavities, and line them 
with their brilliant Jaminz.”’ 

+ * In this and the fucceeding paragraphs, the word molecule is 
ufed in the fenfe affigned to it by Hauy and Dolomieu, and is 
undertood to reprefent the peculiar folids, of definite compofition 
and invartable form, the accumulation of which, forms the cry ftals 
of mineral fybftances. Such molecules, preferving their form and 
their effential characteriftics, may be extra¢ted from moft cryftals 
by mechanical divifion, and may be fubdivided as far as our fenfes 
¢an recognize them. Though we cannot by mechanical means 
direttly divide them into their elementary particles, we he 
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To this Mr. W. fubjoins various judicious remarks in 
explanation of the phenomena exhibited by the above-men- 
tioned mafs of melted bafalt. Alfo on the nature of fufion, 
cryftallization, and particularly on the fhape and formation 
of bafaltic columns; but for thofe particulars we muft refer 
our readers to the paper itfelf, which well deferves the at- 
tention of the f{cientific world, and particularly, of Geolo- 
gills. 


XII. An Analyfis of the magnetical Pyrites; with Remarks 
on fome of the other Sulphurets of Iron. By Charles Hatchett, 
Efq. F.R.S. 

In the commencement of this rather long paper Mr. H. 


obferves, that of the various metallic fulphurets, the ful- 
phuret of iron, commonly called martial pyrites, is by far 


‘the moft abundant, it being generally found at all depths, 


and in all climates and foils. The different fpecies of this 
mineral are defcribed by all the mineralogical writers ; and 
among thofe {pecies there is one, which, frdm its peculiar 
property of having a ftrong magnetic polarity, is called the 
magnetical pyrites. 

As it did not appear that this fpecies had been fubjeéted 
‘o any regular chemical examination, Mr. H. endeavoured 
to analyze it, and to inveftigate its properties; and for this 
purpofe he inftituted a feries of experiments, an account of 
which, with their refults, is contained in the prefent paper. 

The external chara€ters of the magnetical pyrites (ferrum 
mineralifatum magnetico pyritaceum) are as follows : 


>) 

“ Tt is,” Mr. H. fays, ‘ moft frequently of the colour of 
‘bronze, pafling to a pale cupreous red. 

‘* The luftre is metallic. 

« The fra€ture is unequal, and commonly coarfe-grained, but 
fometimes imperfeétly conchoidal. 

‘¢ The fragments are amorphous. 

‘© The trace is yellowifh-gray, with fome metallic luftre. 

“ It isnot very hard; bat, when ftruck with fteel, {parks 
are produced, although with fome difficulty. 

** It is brittle, and is eafily broken. 





abled to effeét this by chemical folution, the only power to which 
their aggregation yields. It will be evident, from the obferva- 
tions that follow, that I am inclined to adopt the ingenious idea 
of Dolomieu, that many apparently homogeneous rocks are com. 
pounds of the minute molecules of feveral fpecies of minerals ; 
and that, where a fuitable opportunity is given, thefe will deve- 
lope themfelves by the formation of their peculiar cry ftals.”” wad 
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«© This pyrites has been hitherto found only in fome parts of 
Norway, Silefia, Bavaria, and efpecially at Geier, Metfersdorf, 
and Breitenbrunn, in Saxony ; but, having received fome {peci. 
mens from the Right Hon. Charles Greville, F. R.S. I was 
ftruck with their refemblance to the pyrites of Breitenbrunn, 
which happened at that time to be in my poffeffion ; and, upon 
trial, I found that they were magnetical, and agreed with the 
latter in every particular. Their magnetic power was fuch as 
firongly to affect a well-poized needle, of about three inches in 
length ; a piece of the pyrites, nearly two inches fquare, acted 
upon the needle at the diftance of four inches.’’ P. 316. 


The above-mentioned pyrites of Mr. Greville was found 
in great abundance in Caernarvonfhire, near the bafe of the 
mountain called Moel Elion, and oppofite to the mountain 
called Mynydd Mawr. Mr. H. fubjeéted it to the ufual 
chemical trials, viz. he expoied it to the blaft of the blow- 
pipe, then to the more powerful aétion of a furnace, both 
m open and in clofed vefiels; he tried the effeéts of acids 
upon it, &c. of which procefles we need not give any parti- 
cularaccount. It may fuffice to fay, that 100 grains of the 
magnetical pyrites were found to confilt of fulphur 36.5 grs. 
and of iron 63.5 grs. 

‘The account of thofe experiments is accompanied with 
various proper remarks, with the obfervations of other 
writers, and with the account of comparative analyfes of 
other {pecies of pyrites ; but, independent of this analytical 
inveltigation, Mr. H. endeavoured to imitate this natural 
produét by fynthetical operations, and the refult of his at- 
tempts’ .. exprefied in the following paragraph : 


‘© From the whole,’’ he fays, “ of the experiments which 
have been related, it is therefore evident, that iron, when com- 
bined with a confiderable proportion of fulphur, is not only ftill 
capable of receiving the magnetic property, but is alfo thereby 
enabled to retain it, and thus (as I have already remarked) be- 
comes a complete magnet; and it is not a little curious, that 
iron combined (as above ftated) with 45 or 46 per cent. of ful- 
phur, ts capable of being taken up by a magnet, whilft iron 
combined with 52 per cent. or more, of fulphur, (although like- 
wife in the metallic ftate,) does not fenfibly affeét the magnetie 
needle ; and hence, fmall as the difference may appear, there is 
reafon to conclude, that the capacity of iron for magnetic aétion 
is deftroyed by a certain proportion of fulphur, the effects of 
which, although little if at all fenfible at 46 per cent. are yet 
nearly or quite abfolute, in this deftruction of magnetic influence, 
before it amounts to 52. But, what the exa¢t intermediate propor- 
tion of fulphur | be, which is adequate to produce this effect, 
i have not as yet determined by actual experiment.” P. 333- 
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And further on he gives a more circumftantial account 
of all his experimental inveltigation in the following 
words: 

‘¢ From the whole which has been ftated we find, 1. That the 


fubftance called magnetical py rites, which has hitherto been foun 
only in Saxony, anda few other places, 1s aifo a Brith mimeral, 
and that, in Caernarvonihire, it forms a vein oi coniiderable ex. 


tent, breadth, and depth. 

‘© 2, That the component ingredients of it are fulphur and 
metallic iron; the former being in the proportion of 36.50 or 37, 
and the latter about 63.50 or 63. 

‘© 3. ‘That the chemical and other properties of this fubftance 
are very different from thofe of the common martial pyrites, 
which, however, are alfo compofed of fulphur and iron, varying 
in proportion, from 52.15 to 54.34 of fulphur, and from 47.85 
to 45.66 of metallic iron; the difference between the common 
pyrites which were examined being therefore 2.19, and the mean 
proportions amounting to 53.24 of fulphur, and 46.75 of iron; 
confequently, the difference between the relative proportions, in 
the compofition of the magnetical pyrites, and of the common 
pyrites, is nearly 16.74, or 16.24. ' 

“‘ 4, That, as the magnetical pyrites agrees in analytical re. 
fults, as well as in all chemical and other properties, with that 
falphuret of iron which hitherto has been only known as an arti- 
ficial product, there is no doubt but that it is identically the 
fame ; and we may conclude, that its proportions are moft pro- 
bably fubjeéted to a certain law,.(as Mr. Prouft has obferved in 
the cafe of the artificial fulphuret,) which law, under certain 
circumftances, and efpecially during the natural formation of this 
fubftance in the humid way, may be fuppofed to act in an almoft 
invariable manner. 

‘5. That, in the formation of common martial pyrites, there 
is a deviation from this law, and that fulphur becomes the pre- 
dominant ingredient, which is variable in quantity, but which, 
by the prefent experiments, has not been found to exceed 54.34 
per cent. a proportion, however, that poflibly may be furpafled 
in other pyrites, which have not as yet been chemically exa- 
mined. 

‘¢ 6. That iron, when combined naturally or artificially with 
36.50 or 37 of fulphur, is not only ftill capable of receiving the 
magnetic fluid, but is alfo rendered capable of retaining it, fo as 
to become in every refpect a permanent magnet ; and the fame 
may, in a great meafure, be inferred refpe¢ting iron which has 
been artificially combined with 45.50 per cent. of fulphur. 

‘‘ », That, beyond this proportion of 45.50 or 46 ce cent. 
of fulphur, (in the natural common pyrites,) all wpe A ility of 
the magnetic influence appears to be deftroyed ; and, although 
the precife proportion which is capable of producing this effect, 
has not as yet been determined by attual experiment, it is cer- 
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tain that the limits are between 45.50 and 52.15; unlefs fome 
unknown alteration has taken place in the ftate of the fulphur, or 
of the iron, in the common martial pyrites. 

‘© 8, That, as carbon, when combined in a certain proportion 
with iron, (forming fteel,) enables it to become a permanent 
magnet, and as a certain proportion of fuiphur communicates the 
fame quality toiron, fo alfo were found to be the effects of phof- 
phorus ; for the phofphuret of iron, in this refpect, was by much 
the moft seni at leaft when confidered comparatively with 
fulphuret of iron. 

© 9, and laftly, that as carbon, fulphur, and phofphorus, 
produce, by their union with iron, many chemical effects of much 
fimilarity, fo do each of them, when combined with that metal 
in certain proportions, not only permit it to receive, but alfo 
give it the peculiar power of retaining, the magnetical proper- 
ties ; and thus, henceforth, in addition to that carburet of iron 
called fteel, certain fulphurets and phofphurets of iron may be 
regarded as bodies peculiarly fufceptible of ftrong magnetical im. 
pregnation.” P. 335. 


The latter part of the paper contains fome general obfer- 
vations of no great import. 


XIII. Remarks on the voluntary Expanficn of the Skin of the 
Neck, in the Cobra de Capello, or hooded Snake of the Eaft Indies. 
By Patrick Ruffell, M.D. F.R.S. With a Dejcripiion of 
the Strudiure of the Parts which perform that Office. By 
Everard Home, Efg. F.R. S. 


The fubje& of this paper is defcribed by Dr. R. in the 


following manner : 


** The remarkable expanfion of the fkin of the neck, in the 
Coluber Naja of Linnwus, or Cobra de Capello of the Eat 
Indies, and which conftitutes a principal character of the fpecies, 
is produced by an apparatus hitherto, as I believe, very imper- 
fecily defcribed. It is a voluntary aétion, totally diftin& from 
that inflation which all ferpents, when irritated, are more or lefs 
capable of, and which the Coluber Naja alfo affumes, at the 
fame time that it expands its hood. 

** In botanical excurfions in India, fragments of ferpentine 
fkeletons, made by the black ants, were occafionally met with ; 
but, in fuch as were fuppofed to belong to the Coluber Naja, the 
peculiar difpofition and ftru€ture of the cervical ribs, fo different 
from that in other ferpents, had efcaped.me. 

« In other ferpents, the ribs, from the firft vertebra to thofe 
of the middle of the trunk, gradually increafe in length ; thence 
they gradually fhorten or decline, to near the end of the tail, 
where they difappear, or are transformed into fhort eminences ; 
but, in the Coluber Naja, the cervical tibs gradually lengthen 
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to the tenth or eleventh, after which, they fucceffively fhorten 
to the twentieth. The ribs, again increafing in length, are, at 
the middle of the trunk, nearly as long as the middle cervical 
ribs ; and then declining, as ufual in other ferpents, difappear on 


the tail. 
«© So obvious a peculiarity in the fkeleton of the Cobra de 


Capello having efcaped my notice in India, and finding myfelf 
unable to account for the expanfion of its hood, which is com. 
monly, in that country, conceived to be connected with infpira. 
tion, I brought with me, on my return to England, feveral fub- 
jects for diffection, in order to have the matter properly afcer-. 
tained. My friend Mr. Home readily undertook the tafk ; and 
the fubjoined refult of his inveftigation will, I have no doubt, 


prove fatisfactory. 

‘© T have, on another occafion, afferted as a faét, that the 
neck of the Cobra de Capello, in a quiefcent ftate, fhows no ex. 
ternal protuberance whatever * ; and it is clearly accounted for, 
in the following defcription, from the ribs, when depreffed, lying 
upon the fpine, over one another.’’ P. 346. 


Mr. Home’s more particular defcription, which follows 
the above tran{cribed paragraphs, is accompanied with two . 
copper plate engravings, without the aid of which an abridged 
defcription could not be rendered fufficiently intelligible. 


XIV. Continuation of an Account of the Changes that have 
happened in the relative Situation of double Stars. By William 
Herfchell, LL. D. F. R.S. 


_ Ina former paper on the fame fubje&t, which is publifhed 
in the Philofophical Tranfaétions ‘aa the year 1803, Dr. 
H. defcribes the changes of fituation which he had obferved 
in fix double ftars, one of which is the double ftar caftor ; 
and in inveftigating the caufes of the alteration of place in 
that ftar, he had recourfe to the moft authentic obfervations 
he could find of the motions in right afcenfion and_ polar 
diftance of that ftar. But as Dr. Mafkelyne, the Aftrono- 
mer Royal, has fince publifhed the proper motions of 36 
principal ftars, of which @ Geminorum 1s one; and as the 
motion of that ftar, efpecially in north polar diftance, does 
now appear to be very different from what it had been fup- 
pofed, Dr. Herfchel found it neceflary to review the argu- 
ments which had been ufed in his former computation, in 
order to afcertain the refult of this new motion. A review 





* Continuation of an account of Indian Serpents, page 3. 
Lond. 1801. 
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of thofe arguments forms the commencement of the prefent 
paper; and for the illuftration of this review, a plate with 
two diagrams is annexed to the paper. 


After this review, Dr. H. fays, 

‘* J fhall now proceed to a continuation of my account of the 
changes that have happened in the relative fituation of double ftars, 
either in their pofition or their mutual diftance ; and, in the follow- 
ing lift of them, it will be feen that, of 50 changeable double ftars 
which are given, 28 have undergone only moderate alterations, fuch 
as do not amount to an angle of 10 degrees. None of them how- 
ever have been admitted, except where the change was at leatt fo 
confiderable, that the micrometer which was ufed on this occafion 
could afcertain the change with a proper degree of accuracy. Two 
of the ftars, indeed, have hardly fuffered any alteration in the angle 
of pofition ; but, with them it will be found, that a change in their 
diftance has been fo afcertained as not to admit of any doubt. 
Thirteen of the ftars have altered their fituation above 10 de- 
grees, but lefsthan 20. ‘Three ftars have undergone a change in 
the angle of pofition, of more than 20, and as far as 30 degrees. 
The fix remaining flars afford inftances of a ftill greater change, 
which, in the angle of pofition of fome of them, amounts to more 
than 30 degrees ; in others, to near 40, 50, 60, and upwards, 
to 130 degrees.’ P. 359. 

The above-mentioned 50 flars are, a Herculis; y Arietis ; 
5 Unie ; y Andromede; ys Draconis; 3 Geminorum; * 
Draconis ; ¢ Aquarii ; = Bootis; w Leonis; &% Arietis; 2 
Coroner ; Fl. 21 Urfa; Fl. 4 Aquarii; fouth-preceding x 
Serpentis ; near « Bootis; north-preceding Fl. 18 Perlei; 
¢ Corone ; « Lyra; p Serpentarii; » Ophiuchi; north- 
preceding Fl. 29 Capricorm; near Fl. 5 Pegafi; Fl. 49 
Serpentis; preceding Fl. 1) Serpentarii; Fl. 58 Pifciam ; 
near Fl. 64 Aquarn; Fl. 46 Herculis; 3 Cygni; 4 Dra- 
conis ; fouth-preceding EF]. SO Orionis; Caffiopex ; a 
Serpentis; north of 105 Herculis ; Rigel; % Cancri; ¢ Ca- 
pricorm ; north-preceding Fi. 56 Andromedz; near 37 
Aquie; @ Urfw minoris; north-preceding Fl. 62 Aquilz ; 
prececing ¢ Orionis; { Urfe majeris: north-following @ 
Herculis ; north-following v Aquarii; @ Pifcium; Fl. 11 
Mon vcerota; north-preceding y Aquila; ¢ Geminorum; 
agd Fi. so? Eridani. 


é xX V 0 ervations on the Change of fome of the proximate 
erincipies of Vegetable f into Bitumen; wrth analytical Experi- 
ments on @ peentar Sudjiance which ts found with the Bovey 
weal, By Charles Hatchett, Efy. F. RS. 
“i 
4 wae whofe dabours form a con{picuous part of 
ae prevent vouuue of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, juftly 
obferves, 
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obferves, that ‘‘ one of ‘the moft inftruétive and important 
“« parts of geology, is the ftudy of the {pontaneous altera- 
‘ tions by which bodies formerly appertaining to the orga- 
nized kingdoms of nature, have, after the lofs of the vital’ 
“principle, become gradually converted into foflil fub- 
 flances.”’ 

In a great many inftances the difference which 1s obferv- 
able between certain foffils, and the original fubitances from 
which they are derived, is fo very great, as to leave the 
human mind in much doubt and perplexity refpetting their 
real dependence: and it is only by tracing the various in- 
termediate fteps that fatisfaétory information can be obtain- 
ed. By thefe means we may attain the knowledge of the moft 
remarkable changes, which the terraqueous world has under- 
gone, or is undergoing in the three kmgdoms of nature; and 
the attainment of that knowledge is in great meafure prdr 
moted by the help of chemiftry. 


a 


‘‘ The principal object,’? Mr. H. fays, ‘* I have in view, is. 
to adduce fome additional proofs, that the bituminous fubftances 
are derived from the organized kingdoms of nature, and efpecially 
from vegetable bodies; for, although many circumiftances feem 
to lead to the opinion, that the animal kingdom has in fome mea. 
fure contributed to the partial formation of bitumen, yet the 
proofs are by no means fo numerous, nor fo pofitive, as thofe 
which indicate the vegetable kingdom to have been the grand 
fource from which the bitumens have been derived, But this 
opinion, (founded upon very ftrong prefumptive evidence,) al- 
though generally adopted, is however queftioned by fome per- 
fons ; and I fhall therefore bring forward a few additional facts, 
which will, I flatter myfelf, contribute to demorftrate, that 
bitumen has been, and is aétually and immediately formed, from 
the refin, and perhaps from fome of the other juices of vegetables. 

** The chemical charaéters of the pure or unmixed bitumens, 
fuch as naptha, petroleum, mineral ‘tar, and afphaltum, are, in 
certain ref{peéts, fo. different from thoie of the refins and other 
infpiflated juices of recent vegetables, that, had the former never 
occurred but in a feparate and unmixed ftate, no pofitive in. 
ference could have been drawn from their properties, in proof of 
their vegetable origin. Fortunately, however, they have been 
more frequently found under circumftances which have ftrongly 
indicated the fource from whence they have been derived ; and 
much information has been acquired from obfervations made on 
the varieties of turf, bituminous wood, and rit coal, on the 
nature of their furrounding ftrata, on the vefliges of animal and 
vegetable bodies which accompany them, and ‘on various other 
local facts ;. all of which tend confiderably to elucidate the hiftory 
of their formation; and to throw light upon this intercfling part 
ef geology.” P. 38>. 
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The prefent paper contains an account of the experiments 
made on Bovey coal, to which is prefixed the defcription of 
a very remarkable {chiftus, which fome years ago was 
brought from Iceland by Sir Jofeph Banks. 


‘© The fingularity,’” Mr. H. fays, ‘* of this fubftance is, that 
a great part of it confifts of leaves, which are evidently thofe of 
the alder, interpofed between the different lamelle. Ido not 
mean mere impreffions of leaves, fuch as are frequently found in 
_many of the flates, but the real fubftance, in an apparently half 
charred ftate, retaining diftinétly the form of the leaves, and the 
arrangement of the fibres. : 

‘« The fchiftus is light, brittle, of eafy exfoliation, in the 
tranfverfe fracture i, and of a pale brown colour ; but, 
when longitudinally divided, the whole furface pa gree: | pre- 
fents a feries of the leaves which have been mentioned, uniformly 
{fpread, and commonly of a light gray on the upper furface, and 
of a dark brown on the other; the fibres on the light gray fur- 
face heing generally of a blackifh brown, which is alfo the 
colour aflumed by the fchiftus when reduced to powder."’ P. 390. 


Thefe, and other obfervations, gave Mr. H. reafon to con- 
clude, that the fubftance of the above-mentioned leaves was 
not converted into complete charcoal, but that it might 
more properly be regarded as vegetable matter in an incipient 
fiate of carbonization. In confequence of this idea the 
{chiftus was se Wong to a variety of trials, amounting in- 
deed to a complete analyfis, the refult of which is exprefled 
in the following manner: P. 394. 


“« By this analyfis, 250 grains of the fchiftus afforded, 


Grains, 
Water ° . ° A. : 42.50 
Thick brown oily bitumen B 7*50 
Mixed gas (by computation) } : 23-75 
Charcoal (by computation) Cc 54-25 
Silica “ . ° Ds ::0 98 
Oxide of iron ° ° KE. -« 6 
Alumina : ° F, 15 

247- 


But the water and vegetable matter muft be regarded as extra- 


NEOUS ; and, if they are deduéted, the real compofition of the 
fchiftus is nearly as follows : 


Silica ° ° . 82.30 
Alumina . ° ° 12.64 
Oxide of iron ° ° 5 
P . ee 
99-9 te 
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It evidently, therefore, belongs to the family of argillaceous 
fchiftus, although the proportion of filica is more ¢ 
than has been found in thofe hitherto fubje&ed to chemical 


analyfis.’” 


With refpef& to the Bovey coal, fome authors have 

doubted its being of vegetable origin: and Dr. Milles, who 
ives an account of the apparent ftate and fituation of this 

Fubflance in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for the year 1760, 
labours to prove that its origin is not vegetable, but mine- 
ral. Mr. H., however, from the concurrence of various 
well known faéts, in conjunétion with his own experiments, 
feems clearly to eftablifh the idea of a vegetable origin. 

His examination fhews, that 200 grains of the Bovey 
éoal, by diftillation, yielded 

1. Water, which foon came over acid, and after- ° 

wards turbid, by the mixture of fome bitu- 


men - - oft oe 60 gis. 
2. Thick brown oily bitumen . - 21 grs. 
8. Charcoal : - : - 90 grs. 
4. Mixed gas, confifting of hydrogen, carbonated 


hydrogen, and carbonic acid, by eftimation 29 grs. 
Adherent to the Bovey coal there are frequently found 
lumps of bitumen, which Dr. Milles calls Jumps of bright 
yellow loam, extremely light, and fo faturated with petroleum, 
that they burn like fealing-wax, emitting a@ very agreeable and 
arcmatic fcent. 
_ Mr. Hatchett defcribes the fame fubftance in the follows 
ing words : 


‘* It accompanies the Bovey coal, in the manner already de. 
fcribed, and is found in mafles of a moderate fize. 

‘* The colour is pale brownifh ochraceous yellow. 

** The fra&ture is imperfectly conchoidal. 

_** Tt appears earthy externally, but, when broken, exhibits a 
flight degree of vitreous luftre. 

‘* The fragments are irregularly angular, and completely 
opaque at the edges. 

“< It is extremely brittle. 

_ Tt does not apparently become foftened, when held for fome 
time in the hand, but emits a faint refinous odour. 

“* The fpecific gravity, at temperature 65° of Fahrenheit, is 
15135. 

‘* Some fpecimens have dark fpots, flightly approaching in 
colour and luftre to afphaltum ; and fmall partions of the Bovey 
coal are commonly interfperfed in the larger mafles of this bitu. 
men, 

** ‘When placed on a heated iron, it immediately melts, fmokes 
much, burns with a bright flame, and yields a very fragrant 
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odour, like fome of the fweet-feented refins, but which at laf 
becomes flightly tainted with that of afphaltum. 

‘© The melted mafs, when cold, is black, very brittle, and 
breaks with a gloffy fracture.’? P. 402. 


This fubftance alfo Mr. H. fubjeéted to a regular analyfis, 
the refult of which is, that 


‘¢ The bitumen which accompanies the Bovey coal, is a pecu- 
liar and hitherto unknown fubftance, which is partly in the fate 
of vegetable refin,.and partly in that of the bitumen called 
Afphaltum, the refin being in the largeft proportion, as 100 
grains of the above-mentioned fubftance afforded, 


Refin - - 65 
Afphaltum . - 41 
Earthy. refiduum - 3 


99. 

«* Thus we have an inftance of a fubftance being found under 
circumftances which conftitute a foffil, although the charatters of 
it appertain partly to the vegetable, and partly to the mineral 
kingdom.’’ P. 405. 


The laft fe€tion of this paper contains the account of fome 
comparative experiments made with alcohol on the foft 
brown bitumen from Derbythire, on the genuine afphaltum, 
on very pure cannel coal, and on the common pit-coal. 
Thefe experiments fhew that the ation of aleohol on the 
bitumens is very flight. 


XVI. On two Metals, found in the black Powder remaining 
after the Solution of Platina. By Smithfon Tennant, Efq. 
Fe ake 


When platina is diffolved in its ufual menftruum, agua 
regia, or nitro-muriatic acid, a black powder remains, 
which has been generally believed to confift chiefly of 
plumbago. It is in this powder that Mr. T. has difcovered 
two new metallic fubflances, of which he gives an account 
in the prefent paper. He mentions, that the platina on which 
he operated, had been previoufly freed from the fand, and 
other fubflances that are generally mixed with it ; fo that the 
black powder muift have been contained in the grains of 
platina. * The f{pecific gravity of the black powder is nearly 
10.7, which exceeds that of plumbago. 

Previoufly to the defcription of the method of obtainin 
the new metallic fubflances, this author relates the effeéts 
produced by mixing the above-mentioned powder in_ its 
entire {late with other metals. The moft remarkable of thofe 
efictis 
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effefts are, that it diminifhes the fluidity of lead, and in 
great meafure alfo that of bifmuth, of zinc, and of tin. It 
may be eafily combined by fufion, with filver or gold; but 
it cannot afterwards be feparated from thofe noble metals, 
by the ufual proceffes of refining. However, if the gold or 
~ filver containing that powder be diffolved, the black powder 
will remain in the veffel. 

Referring our readers to the paper itfelf for the method 
of obtaining the new metallic fubflances, and likewife for 
their peculiar properties, we fhatl only add, that Mr. Ten- 
nant has given the name of Jridium to one of thofe fubftances, 
from the ftriking variety of colours which it gives while dif- 
folving in marine acid ; and has called the other O/mium, 
from the peculiar fmell of its very volatile oxide. 


XVII. On a new Metal, found in crude Platina. By 
William Hyde Wollafton, M.D. F. R.S. 


Befides thofe difcovered by Mr. Tennant, two other 
metallic fubftances have been obtained from Platina. One 
of thofe, which principally forms the fubjeét of the prefent 
paper, has been called Rhodium by its difcoverer, Dr. Wol-’ 
lafion, from the rofe colour of a dilute folution of the falts: 
containing it. 

After feveral preliminary obfervations, and after mention. 
ing that the platina on which he operated had been freed 
from the particles of gold, and of mercury, which are gene- 
rally mixed with it in the ftate.in which it is ufually brought 
to Europe; this author defcribes the method of obtainin 
the rhodium, and likewife its properties. The paticion 
part of this defcription is as follows : 


“ Of the ore,’’ he fays, ‘* thus prepared, nearly 2? ounces 
were then diffolved in nitro-muriatic acid, (diluted for the pur- 
pofe of Ieaving as much as poflible of the fhining powder,) and the 
whole fuffered to remain in a moderate fand heat, till completely 
faturated, 

€ Such a portion of this folution was then taken for analyfis, 
as correfponded to 1000 rains of the prepared ore. An ounce of 
fal ammoniac was next diffolved in hot water, and ufed for the 
precipitation of the platina. The precipitate obtained 'was of a 
yellow colour, and, upon being heated, yielded 815 grains of 
purified platina. 

“‘ The water ufed for wathing this precipitate having been 
added to the folution poured from it, a piece of clean zinc was 
immerfed in it, and fuffered to remain, till there appeared to be 
no further aétion upon the zinc, The iron contained in the ore 
(to the amount of 14 or 15 per cent.) remained in folution. he 
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other metals had fubfided, in the form of a black powder, which 
I eftimated between 40 and 50 grains; but, as there was no 
occafion to weigh it with accuracy, I thought it better not to dry 
this precipitate, for, if it be heated, the rhodium is in danger of 
being ted infoluble. v4 ; ts 

‘* As I had previoufly afcertained that this precipitate would 
contain platina, rhodium, the fubftance called palladium, copper, 
and lead, the two laft metals were firft diffolved in very dilute 
nitric acid, aided by a gentle heat. The remainder, after “em 
wathed, was digefted in dilute nitro-muriatic acid, which dif- 
folved the greater part, but left as much as 4} grains undif. 
folved *. 

‘© To the folution were added 20 grains of common falt ; and, 
when the whole had been evaporated to drynefs with a very 
gentle heat, the refiduum, which I had found, from prior ex. 
periments, would confift of the foda-muriates of platina, of pal-. 
ladium, and of rhodium, was wafhed repeatedly with {mall quan- 
tities of alcohol, till it came off nearly colourlefs. There re- 
mained a triple falt of rhodium, which by thefe means is freed 
from all metallic impurities. 

“* This falt, having been diffolved in a fmall quantity of hot 
water, and let to ftand twelve hours, formed rhomboidal cryftals, 
of which the acute angle was about 75°. 

“© It was then again diffolved in water, and divided into two 
equal portions. Of thefe, one was decompofed by a piece of 
zinc, and the other examined by the following reagents. 

** Sal ammontac occafioned no precipitation; but, when a 
folution of platina was added to the mixture, a precipitate was 
immediately formed, and the colour of this precipitate was yel- 
low ; which again proves that the metal contained in this falt, 
is neither platina itfelf nor that which gives the red colour to its 
precipitates, ; 

** Pruffiate of potafh occafioned no precipitation, as it would 
have done, if the folution had contained palladium. 

** Hydro-falphuret of ammonia, which would have precipi- 
tated either platina or palladium, caufed no precipitation of this 
metal, 

** The carbonates of potafh, of foda, or of ammonia, occa. 
fioned no precipitation ; but the pure alkalis precipitated a yel- 
low oxide, foluble by excefs.of alkali, and alfo foluble in every 
acid that I have tried. 

** The folution of this oxide in muriatic acid, upon bein 
evaporated, did not cryftallize; the refiduum was foluble in 





* It was rey that this refiduum confifted principally of 
the metal called by Mr. Tennant Iridium; but, as it was acci- 
dentally miflaid, and was not examined, it might alfo contain a 
portion of rhodium, 
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aicohol, and of a rofe colour, Sal ammoniac, nitre, or common 
falt, caufed no precipitation from the muriatic folution ; but . 
formed triple falts, which were not foluble in alcohol. 

‘© The folution in nitric acid alfo did not cryftallize. A drop 
of this folution, being placed upon pure filver, occafioned no ftain. 
On the furface of mercury a metallic film was precipitated, but 
did not appear to amalgamate. The metal was alfo precipitated 
by copper and other metals, as might be prefumed, from the 
ufual order of their affinities for acids. 

“« The precipitate obtained by zinc from the remaining 
half of the falt, appeared in the form of a black powder, 
weighing, when thoroughly dried, nearly two grains, corres 
{ponding to about four grains in the 1000 of ore diflolved, 

‘* When expofed to heat, this powder continued black ; with 
borax, it acquired a white metallic luftre, but appeared infufible 
by any degree of heat, 

« With arfenic, however, it is, like platina, rendered fufi- 
ble ; and, like palladium, it may alfo be fufed by means of ful- 
phur. ‘The arfenic, or the fulphur, may be expelled from it by 
a continuance of the heat ; but the metallic button obtained does 
not become malleable, as either of the preceding metals would be 
rendered by fimilar treatment. 

‘© Tt unites readily with all metals that have been tried, ex. 
cepting mercury ; and, with gold or filver, it forms very mals 
leable alloys, that are not oxidated by a high degree of heat, 
but become incrufted with a black oxide, when very flowly 
cooled. 

‘© When four parts of gold are united with one of rhodium, 
although the alloy may aflume a rounded form under the blow. 
pipe, yet it feems to be more in the ftate of an amalgam than in 
complete fufion.’’? P. 422. 


This fecond part of the volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions for the year 1804, concludes with the ufual lift of 
prefents made to the Royal Society fince November 1803, 
together with the names of the donors, and the general in- 
dex for both parts of the volume. 
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Art. III. General Biography; or, Lives, Critical and Hifte. 
rical, of the moft eminent Perfons of all Ages, Countries, Con- 
ditions, and Profeffions, arranged according to Alphabetical 
Order. Compofed by John Aikin, M. B. the Rev. Thomas 
Morgan, and Mr. Wiiliam Johnfon. Vol. V. 11. 16s. 
pp- 643. Johnfon. 1804. 


N our review of the II. HI. and IV. volumes of this 
work, (Britifh Critic, vol. XXIII. p. 632), we entered fo 
fully into what we conceived as its merits and defeéts, that it 
may now feem unneceffary to repeat our fentiments. In the 
refent volume we perceive little difference of plan or prin- 
ciple. On thefe the refpe&tive authors appear to be agreed, 
and it is not very probable that any remonftrance on our part 
will have much weight. It becomes us, neverthelefs, to apprize 
our readers from time to time of what' they have to expeét: 
and we fhould ill-perform the duties of our flation, and ill- 
f{upport our avowed principles, if we did not watch the pro- 
grels of a work which, with much ability and judgment in its 
compofition, bears alefs friendly afpeét to the interefts of the 
eftablifhed religion than we could wih, or than, in faét, we 
have a right to expeé from writers whofe profeffions of can- 
dour and impartiality are fo warm, We thall therefore take 
the liberty of animadverting on a few articles in this volume, 
although at the hazard of repeating what we have advanced 
before, and in doing this it is very far from our intention to. 
withhold the praife due to the induftry and tafte of the prin, 
cipal writer (Dr. Aikin), or to infinuate that there is not upon 
the whole a preneederanne of valuable and well-digeited 
biography in this undertaking. 

The volume before us includes the feries of lives under 
letters H. and I. extending to 643 pages. We cannot be 
expected to have perufed every part of it with a critical eye, 
yet having examined a very confiderable proportion of the 
lives of perfons in various proteffions, we think it but juftice 
to fay, that much caution has been employed in cafes where 
it was natural to expeét that the peculiar opinions of the wri- 
ters would have been exprefled with more decifion and 
warmth. In difputed cafes, or where they found it neceflary 
to withhold the praife which men of a different way of think- 
ing would have beftowed, they have confined themfelves to 
a fimple detail of faéts. We allude, in thefe remarks, prin- 
cipally to fuch lives as thofe of Heylyn, Hooker, Hyde,( Lord 
Clarendon), &c. ; men whofe principles muft naturally be at 
Variance with thofe of their biographers. Of this fpecies 
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‘of caution we cannot, perhaps, give our readers a more fatis~ 
fattory idea than by quoting what is faid of Clarendon’s 
hiftory ba 
«¢ Lora Clarendon writes like a man who has taken a decided 
rt: and in his moral eftimate of perfons and things, affumes as 
principles the juftice of the fide to which he attached himfelf, and 


the criminality of the oppofite. But with this allowance, his repre. 
fentations are ufualiy fair and moderate.’’ 


There is at leaft urbanity in this cenfure, although we are 
not quite fure that it is philofophically confiftent. In our 
opinion, the hiftory in queftion, demanded a much higher 
and more decided eulogium, even on the {core of impartia- 
lity. 

On the other hand, the lives of fuch men as John Hamp- 
den, Thomas Hollis, and Dr. John Jebb, are written with all 
the enthufiafm of veneration. An averfion to ecclefiattical 
eftabliihments, and an attachment to focinian principles, feem 
to demand no concealment, except the thin veil of “ freedom 
of inquiry,” or “ rights of confcience,”’ or the “* purfuit of 
truth.”’ 

Of the new lives, we fhall extra two, as a general fpeci- 
men of this volume. The firft, as far as we remember, is 
original ;—the fecond is that of a man recently deceafed, and 
whofe virtues and zeal are yet frefh in the remembrance of 
our readers. 


“‘ Edward Harwood, an Englifh proteftant diffenting divine, 
and good claffical fcholar, was born at a village in Lancafhire in 
the year 1729. He was inftru¢ted in grammar learning by able 
mafters, firft at Darwin, and afterwards at Blackburn, in the fame 
county ; and when he was properly qualified to enter on academic 
ftudies, was placed in one of the inftitutions for educating diffenting 
minifters, which were fupported by Mr. Coward’s funds, In this 
feminary he continued five years, which he fpeaks of as the only 
blank in his life ; declaring that what fy {tems of ethics and divinity 
he learned, he afterwards took painsentirely to unlearn. Upon quit- 
ting this academy he taught a boarding-fchool at Peckham in the 
vicinity of London, and preached occafionally in different pulpits in 
that city. While he continued in this employment, he ftudioufly 
improved his acquaintance with the Greck and Koman claffics, and 
was honoured with the friendly attentions of Dr. Benfon and Dr. 
Lardner, two of the moft learned minifters among the proteftant 
diffenters, and men highly refpeéted in the republic of letters. In 
the year 1754 Mr. Harwood removed to Congleton in Chethire, 
where he undertood the care of a grammar-fchool, and preached 
for fome years, on alternate Sundays, to two fmall focieties in that 
neighbourhood, In the year 1765 he accepted of an —— to 
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become paftor of a fmall congregation at Briftol, with whom he 
‘continued about five years, and then found it wag take his 
leave of that city. According to his own account, he;was com, 
lled to this ftep, on account of the odium which he : * ‘4 incurred, 
in confequence of having publifhed a fecond edition ‘of a treatife 
*¢ On the Supremacy of the Father,’’ written by one Williams, and 
the calumnies propagated againft him in the Briftol paper, of his 
being an Arian, a Socinian, a Deift, and worfe than a Deift ; which 
excited fuch prejudices againft him that his falary diminifhed eve 
year, and the laft year, though he had a numerous family, it fell 
confiderably. But there was another circumftance which contri. 
buted to leffen the number of his fupporters, and confequently to 
diminifh his falary, and that was a charge which was preferred 
againft him of immoralities ; from which he was not able fo fatis. 
factorily to exculpate himfelf, as to warrant the expectation of 
further employment in the profeffion to which he had been educated, 
While he was at Briftol, he informs us, that he read carefully the 
Greek fathers of the firft three centuries ; and during this period, 
if we are not miftaken, he obtained the degree of dottor of divinity 
from one of our northern univerfities. Upon Dr. Harwood’s quittin 
Briftol he came to London, where he made an unfuccefsful appli- 
cation for a place then vacant in the Britith Mufeum; but he oa 
that his difappointment was happy rather than otherwife, fince he 
foon afterwards obtained a fituation that was more profitable. 
This was, we believe, in the line of private tuition; by means of 
which, together with other literary engagements, he was enabled 
to procure a fufficient maintenance for himfelf and family. He died 
in 1794, when about fixty-five years of age, after having fuffered 
much during a confinement of fourteen years, in confequence of a 
ralytic attack, which deprived him of the ufe of his left fide, 
tr. Harwood was the author of various works, poffefling different 
degrees of merit ; of which the principal were, ‘* An Introduction 
to the Study of the New Teftament,’’ 1767, oftavo; a new 
** Tranflation of the New Teftament,’’ 1768, in two volumes oc. 
tavo; ‘* Five Differtations on the Athanafian Do@rine, the Soci. 
nian Scheme, the Perfon of Chrift, &c.’’ 1772, oftavo; ‘* The 
Life and Character of Jefus Chrift delineated,’ 1773, oftavo; 
** A View of the various Editions of the Greek and Roman Claf. 
fics,"’ 1775, o€tavo; an edition of * The New Teftament io 
Greek, with Notes in Englith,’’ 1776, in two volumes ottavo; 
** Sermons,’’ 1776, o€tavo; ‘* The Melancholy Doétrine of Rre- 
defination expofed, and the delightful Truth of Univerfal Redemp. 
tion reprefented,’’ 1778, octavo; ‘* The great Duty and Delight 
of Contentment,’’ 1783, octavo, &c. Of the above-mentioned 
performances, that which contributes moft to the author’s reputa. 
tion as a fcholar, is his ‘© View of the various Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Claflics,’’ which, though an imperfed, is a va. 
luable work, and has not only undergone repeated impreflions in 
this country, but has alfo been tranflated into feveral foreign lan. 
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guages. Of late different propofals have been laid before the pub- 
lic eadiesh and improved editions of it."” P. 73. 


This is no unfaithful portrait of that reftlefs variety of opi« 
nion which leads feétaries from eftablifhed truths to all the 
whims and reveries of infidelity. We knew fomething of 
Dr. Harwood, and refpeéted his claffical knowledge, but be- 

ond that there was nothing in his charaéter to be refpeéted. 
He retained at laft fearcely any of the principles which are 
diftin@ive of the chriftian faith, and his beft friends could fay 
little of the morals by which thefe were fupplanted. With re- 
ard to his application for a place then vacant in the Britith 
Rufeum, it is probable that the charaéter which followed him 
from Briftol, occafioned his difappointment ; but as to ‘‘ that 
difappointment being rather happy than otherwife,” he ape 
ars to have deceived himfelf, and the writer of this article. 
His fituation was not long profitable, either from private 
tuition or literary engagements, (of the latter we know no 
inflance), and for the Jaft fourteen years of his life he was, 
according to this account, confined by the confequences of a 
aralytic ftroke, during which he was maintained chiefly by 
charitable contributions, and was one of the firft to whom the 
benefits of the Literary Fund were extended. 


“* William Jones, a pious and worthy clergyman of the church 
of England in the cighobeint century, was the fon of Morgan 
Jones, a Welth gentleman, defcended from colonel Jones, who mar. 
ried a fifter Oliver Cromwell, and was born at Lowick in 
Northamptonfhire, in the year 1726. He early difcovered an 
inquifitive temper, and induftry in acquiring knowledge, and when 
he was of a proper age, was admitted a fcholar at the Charter. 
houfe, in London, where he made a rapid progrefs in the Latin and 
Greek languages. Here alfo he gave indications of a turn for 
philofophical ftudies, and copied fome tables and calculations of 
Mr. Zachary Williams, the father of Dr. Johnfon’s Mrs. Wil. 
liams, belonging to a magnetical theory which that gentleman had 
formed, but which was never given to the public. When Mr, 
Jones was about eighteen years of age, he was entered of Univer. 
fity college, Oxford, on a Charter-houfe exhibition, and in that 
feminary purfued the ufual courfe of ftudies with unremitted dili. 
ce. His moft intimate acquaintance in —s appears to have 

een with gentlemen who were inclined to Mr. Hutchinfon’s opi- 
nions in theology and philofophy ; and from his converfation with 
them, as well as the examination of that gentleman’s writings, he 
was induced to become a convert to his doétrines. To the fame 
fyftem he was inftrumental in attaching his intimate friend Mr. 
(afterwards bifhop) Horne, as we have already feen in the life of that 
Prelate. Mr, Jones was.admitted to the degree of B.A, in the 
year 
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year 1749, and foon afterwards received deacon’s orders from the 
bifhop of Peterborough. In1751, he was ordained prieft by the 
bifhop of Lincoln, and on quitt: ing the univerfity became curate at 
Finedon in Northamptonfhire. While he was in this fituation, he 
publifhed, in 1753, his “* Full Anfwer to Bifhop Clayton’s, Effay 
on Spirit,’? or rather the eflay which his lordfhip adopted; 
in which he endeavoured to fupport the caufe of orthodoxy 
by an appeal to the religion and learning of heathen antiquity, 
particularly the notions of the oy al Pythagorean, and Platonic 
trinitics. In the year 1754, he formed a happy matrimonial con. 
nection, and went to refide at Wadenhoe in Northamptonfhire, as 
curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brooke Bridges. In this 
place he drew up and pub lifhed, in what year we are not informed, 
his * Catholic Doétrine of the Trinity,’’ o€tavo; which was 
favourably received by the orthodox world, and was enlarged in 
the third edition, which appeared in 1767, by a ‘* Letter to the 
common People, in Anfwer to fome popular Arguments againft the 
Trinity.’’ Here alfo he engaged ina courfe of experiments, ne- 
ceflary to his compofing a treat:fe on philofophy, in elucidation of 
his favourite fyitem; and met with liberal friends, who, by a fub- 
scription among themfelves of three hundred pounds per annum for 
three years, enabled him to furnith himfelf with fachan apparatus as 
he wanted. ‘The refult of his labours was “ An Effay on the firft 
Principles of Natural Philofo phy y” publifhed in 1 762, quarto, in. 
tended to demontftrate the ufe of natural means, OF fecond caufes, 
i che qweonomy of the material world, from reafon, experiments, 
and the teftimony of antiquity. It was defigned as a preparatory 
work, to obviate the objections againft the fyftem for which he 
Was an advocate, founded on the Newtonian plilofophy ; and it 
difplayed confiderable learning and ingenuity, as well as an ardent 
attachment to the interefts of picty and virtue, united with the ec- 
centric peculiarities of the Hutchinfonian fchool. The earl of 
Bute was fo well fatistied with it, that he defired the author not to 
be intimidated through fear of the expence from purfuing his phito- 
fophical ftudies, but to direct Mr, Adams, the mathematical inftru- 
ment-maker, to fupply him with fuch inftruments as he might want, 
and to piace them to his lordihip’s account. 
$6 Tin the year i 794) archbi ifho; » Secker fp refented Mr. Jon ies TO 
the vicarage of Betherflen in Kent, whither he removed with his 
family ; and when he afterwards found that the income of his bene- 
fice was not — to what he expected, in purfuance of the advice 
ot his friends, he undertook the tuition of a fow pupils. For fuch 
an office he was well qualified by his kill in the learacd languages, 
his various knowledge, his great indatkty , and his p a icuous cafy 
manner of cammunteating inftruction. in che year 176s, arch. 
bifhop Secker pre ented Mi. Jones to the rectory of Pluckley in 
the fame cowity, where be took up his-refidenee, and continued his 
plan of education, purfuing at the fame time his courfe of philalo. 
phical experiments, as wei evlogical tudicy and difcharging 
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his pattoral duties withexemplary zeal and diligence. In the year 
1769, he publifhed ‘* A letter toa Young Gentleman at Oxtord, 
intended for Holy Orders, containing fome feafonable Cautions 
againit Errors in Doétrine,’’ o¢tavo; confifting, chiefly, of the 
fubftance of a vifitation fermon preached before archbifhop Secker 
in 1766. His fubfequent publications during his continuance at 
Pluckley were, fome remarks on the ptinciples and fpirit of ‘* The 
Confeflional,’’ annexed to a new edition of his ** Anfwer to an 
Effay on Spirit,’? &c. 1770, octavo; ** Zoologia Ethica: a Dif 
guifition concerning the Mofaic Diftin¢tion of Animals, clean and 
unclean; being an Attempt to explain to Chriftians the Wifdom, 
Morality, and Ufe of that Inftitution, in two Parts,’’ 1772, 
octavo; ** Three Differtations on Life and Death,’”? 1772, oc. 
tavo; a volume of * ifquifitions on fome felect Subjects of Scrip. 
ture,’’ which had been before feparatcly printed, 1773, o¢tavo; 
and * Reflexions on the Growth of Heathenifm among Curilftians, 
in a Letter to a Friend at Oxford, by a Prefbyter of the Church 
of England,’’ 1776, oftavo. About this time Mr. Jones was in. 
duced to remove from Pluckley, and to accept of the perpetual cu. 
racy of Nayland in Suffolk. Soon afterwards he effected an ex. 
change of Piuckley for the rectory of Pafton in Northamptonthire, 
which he vifited annually ; but took up his abode at Nayland, 
which no future offer of preferment tempted him to quit. In the 
mean time he had entered a member of Sydney college in the unt- 
verfity of Cambridge, where he was admitted to the degree of 
M.A. From the title of his next publication, Mr. Jones appears 
to have been admitted a fellow of the Royal Society; but we 
haveno information concerning the time when this honour was con- 
ferred upon him. The work to which we allude, was his “ Phy. 
fiological Difquifitions: or Difcourfes concerning the natural Phi- 
lofophy of the Elements,’’ 1781, quarto. ‘This performance coi. 
tains difcourfes on matter, and the feveral kinds of bodies; on the 
nature and caufes of motion ; on the nature and ufes of the ele. 
ments; on fire, Its properties and effects; on the nature and pro. 
perties of air; on the philofophy ‘of mufical founds; on Pail 
bodies; on phyfical geography, or, the natural hiftory of the 
earth ; and on the appearances, caufes, and prognoftic figns, of the 
weather, ‘They contain much inftructive, much entertaining, and 
much fanciful matter, ingenioufly applied in an attempt to invef. 
tigate the caufes of things, and to conftruct a theory of nature on 
the principles of the author’s favourite fyftem. Mr. Jones’s next 
publication was theological, and confitted of * Leétures on the 
hgurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the Interpretation 
ofit from the Scripture irflf,’’ 1788, o¢tavo; which contain a 
mixture of judicious and valuable explanations of fcriptare meta. 
phors, with others in which the author has given full {cope to his 
lively imagination, 
“* In difcharging the dutics of his paftoral office, Mr, Jones paid 
particular attention to the young people of his p:rifh, whom he in. 
, ftructed 
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ftraéted privately in his own houfe and publicly in the church, by 


a courfe of catechetical le€tures adapted to their capacities; and 
as he was zealoufly attached to the eftablifhment of which he was 
a minifter, he endeavoured to fecure their adherence to its com. 
munion, not only by the reprefentations which he laid before them 
of the nature of the church, and the finfulnefs of {chifm, but by dif. 
ferent {mall treatifes, fuch as ‘* An Effay on the Church,’’ the 
« Churchman’s Catechifm,’’ &c. That thefe labours were not 
ineflicacious among his parifhioners, he had reafon to conclude from 
the increafe which he had the fatisfa€tion to fee in the number of 
thofe who attended at the facrament. In the year 1790 our au- 
thor publifhed two volumes of ‘‘ Sermons on moral and religious 
Subjeéts,’’ oS&avo; which are chiefly of a »raétical and ufeful ten. 
dency, and include fome difcourfes on natural hiftory, delivered at 
Mr. Fairchild’s annual leéture at Shoreditch church, of which the 
preacher is appointed by the Royal Society. They refle& credit 
on the author’s piety and benevolence; but his fondnefs for the in- 
troduction into them of allegories and fpiritual allufions, renders 
many of his remarks and illuftrations not eafily intelligible to plain 
and common readers. In the year 1792, alarmed for the fafety of 
the Britith conftitution, which he conceived to be in danger from 
the growing prevalence of democratical principles, and alfo for the 
exiftence of the eftablifhed church and creed, againft which he was 
led tobelieve that the affiduity of fe€taries, free enquirers, and un- 
believers, was direéted, Mr. Jones employed his pen in the fervice 
of high-church politics. He was the author of ‘* A Letter from 
Thomas Bull to his Brother John,’’ which was induftrioufly cir- 
culated throughout the kingdom by the friends of adminiftration ; 
and he drew up and publifhed profpeétus of a plan of a fociety ‘ for 
the reformation of principles,’ the eftablifhment of which he had 
long meditated. ‘To whatever caufe it was owing, however, his 
efforts to form fuch a fociety did not fucceed. In connexion with 
thofe efforts he gave birth to ‘* The Britifh Critic ;’’ and publithed 
a collection of tracts by Charles Leflic, Mr, Law, Mr. Norris, 
Roger North, bifhop Horne, our author, &c. in two volumes oc- 
tavo, under the title of ‘* The Scholar armed againft the Errors 
of the Time ; or, a Colle&tion of Tra&s on the Principles and 
Evidence of Chriftianity, the Conftitution of Church and Autho- 
rity of Civil Government.’’ During the year laft mentioned Mr. 
en met with a fevere lofs in the death of his intimate friend 
ifhop Horne, to whom he was chaplain, and whofe life he under- 
took the tafk of recording. This work made its appearance in 
the year 1795, entitled, “ Memoirs of the Life, Studies, and 
Writings of the Right Reverend George Horne, D. D. late Lord 
Bithop of Norwich,’’ o¢tavo; which, though it cannot be com- 
mended as a very regular and well-digefted biographical produc- 
tion, is written, on the whole, in an interefting and pleafing man- 
ner, and contains a warm and affectionate tribute of refpect to the 
memory of that prelate. Toa fecond edition of it, publifhed in 
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1799, Mr. Jones prefixed a concifeexpofition of Mr. Hutchinfon's 
Jeading theological and philofophical opinions. 

Our author now was become advanced in age, and was obliged 
by his infirmities to difcontinue his praétice of taking pupils. 
Vhat he might not be fubjeéted to any inconvenience from the 
diminution of his income which was thus created, in the year 
1798, the archbifhop of Canterbury benevolently prefented him to 
the finecure reft6ry of Hollingbourn in Kent; which, however, 
he did not live long toenjoy. The laft publication which he fent 
into the world was ** A Difcourfe on the Ufe and Intention of 
fome remarkable Paflages of the Seriptures, not commonly under. 
ftood; addrefled to the Readers of a Courfe of Leétures on ,the 
figurative Language of the Holy Scriptures’? 1799, o¢tavo. 
Soon after. this, he fuftained a heavy lofs by the death of his wife, 
which plunged him in deep affli¢tion; and that trial was ina fhort 
time followed by a paralytic attack, which deprived him of the 
ufe of one fide. His faculties, however, remained uninjured, and 
he fpeedily recovered fo far as to be able to walk with a tftick, 
and to write. In this infirm ftate of body he lived fome months, 
and at length expired without a figh or a groan, February 6, 1800, 
in the feventy-fourth year of his age. Mr. Jones’s learning was 
very refpectable ; his attachment to what he confidered to be truth 
fteady and zealous; his piety ardent and animated; his moral con- 
duct not only irreproachable but highly exemplary ; and his tem. 
per and manners placid, humble, and obliging, As far as his 
means extended, he delighted in doing good ; and towards his flock 
he uniformly behaved as a vigilant affe¢tionate paftor, ‘To his 
other knowledge he added that of phyfic, which he commendably 
applied to the relief and comfort of his poorer neighbours. Of the 
eftablifhment of which he was a minifter he was an intrepid cham. 
pion, on what are commonly called high-church principles; and of 
the theologico-philofophical fyftem of the Hutchinfonian fchool he 
is juftly confidered to be the moft ingenious and plaufible defender, 
Befides the pieces enumerated in the preceding narrative, he pub. 
lithed numerous fingle fermons, and occafivnal tracts, the titles of 
fome of which may be found in our authorities *. We have only to 
add, that Mr. Jones was a proficient in the theory and practice of 
mufic; and that he compofed a morning and evening cathedral-fer. 
Vice, ten church-pieces for the organ, with four anthems in fcore for 
the ufe of the church of Nayland, which are faid to be greatly ad- 
mired, as of the old {chool, and in the true claffical ftyle.’’ P. 562, 


_—— 





* When it is faid above, that * be gave birth to the Britisn 
Critic,’ it fhould be underftood only, that he formed the 
Society in which it was firft propofed. But he took no active 
part, nor ever wrote a fingle Eenence init. Rev, ' 
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David Hume is treated as hedeferves in this volume : we are 
articularly pleafed with the following remarkson Dr. Adam 
Bnith’s exaggerated opinion, that ** he approached as nearly 
to the idea of a perfeftly wife and virtuous man, as, perhaps, 
the nature of human frailty will permit.” 

‘* This is a portrait,” fays Dr. Akin, * drawn by a friend, 
&c. We may, however, reafonably demur to Dr, Smith’s 
moral eftimate in attributing the perfeétion of virtue to a man 
whofe leading principle was, by his own confeffion, felfith, 
{the acquifition of literary fame) and who never feems to 
have made any of thofe facrifices of intereft and inclination 
to public good, in which virtuous attion chiefly confifts, 
Further, whatever degree of freedom of difcuffion may be 
juftifiable with the benefits of mankind in view, it may be 
doubted whether a mere fondnefs for fpeculation, or a love 
of philofophic applaufe, will morally excufe a writer for 
{porting with opinions which are commonly held of the highett 
importance to human welfare.” 

In the life of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, however, we are forry 
to oblerve, becaufe it has the fame fignature as the preceding, 
that of Dr. Aikin, a difpofition, if not to depreciate the vir- 
tues and talents of that eminent man, at leaft to reprefent 
them in that cold and difrefpeétful manner which implies more 
than is exprefled. His chara€ter is thus drawn in part: 

‘** Endowed with a corporeal and mental frame oviginally 
firm, powerful, and rugged, Johnfon made his way erett and 
unyielding, through the obfiacles and difcouragements of pe- 
nury, more laudable in the affertion of independence than 
cenfurable for the pride ol fuperior talents. But when ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of reputation, the lavifh admiration and 
fubmiffive deference with which he was treated, nourifhed 
his felt-confequence and pofiuvenefs to fuch a degree, that 
he became offenfively diétatorial and impatient of contradic- 
tion. In converfation, he aflumed a fupenority which filenced 
all fair difcufhon; and when he condefcended to argue, it 
was only tor a vi¢tory made as humiliating as poffible to his 
opponent. This difpofition prevented him from making any 
progrefs in fubduing that bigotry and intolerance of opinion 
with which he fet out in life, and which in feveral refpeéts 
adhered to him with more force than to any ot his literary 
contemporaries. Huis arrogant rudenefs often carried hin 
not only beyond the bounds of politenefs, but of humanity. 
Yet he had a fund of kindnefs and benevolence in his nature, 
which was continually difplaying itfelf in a¢is of fubftantial 
gencrofity : and he was capable of a warmth of affe@ion 
which did honour to his feelings. No man was more {uperior 
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to artifice or difguife: if he was an enemy, he was an open 
one: and where he profeffed friendthip, his fincerity might 
be relied upon, &c. &c.” 

The remainder of this chara€ter appears to us equally harfh 
with what we have copied, and certainly does not appear 
to be all fairly deduced from the reports made by thofe who 
were moft intimately connetted with Dr. Jobnfon. We 
are, however, {till more difpofed to differ trom Dr. A. in his 
opinion of Dr. Johnfon’s writings. ‘* As a writer,” he af. 
ferts, that ‘* he was more remarkable for the manner in which 
he prefented his thoughts than for the thoughts themfelves.”* 
To this we can only oppofe, that if Dr. Johnfon’s thoughts 
have no intrific merit, or lefs merit than his manner, which 
feems to be implied here, it will be difficult to find any Eng- 
lifh writer with more copious powers of rich and original 
thoughts, unlefs indeed, which too frequently is the cafe with 
fome critics, we referve that praife for the dealers in meta- 
phyfical paradox, and for thofe who acquire a merit with 
their admirers, in proportion as they depart from the iluftra- 
tion of eftablifhed truths, and indulge in that capricious union 
of unagination and conjecture, which 1s often dignified by the 
name of philofophy.—On the whole, therefore, we are of 
opinion that, without the imputation of partialiy, this life 
might have been animated by a much higher degree of refpeét 
for a man of whom it may betruly faid, that he was admired 
moit by thofe who knew him beft ; and that no degree of inti. 
macy was ever known to diminifh the veneration with which 
he was contemplated at the firft interview. 

In our account of the former volumes of this work, we 
nouced the introduétion of the feries of kings, princes, popes, 
&c. as belonging rather to the province of hiltory; and the 
articles of this kind, which occur in the prefent volume, and 
occupy a fourth part of it, make us flill regret that they 
thould conftitute a portion of tie plan. In the life of Lord Cla- 
rendon, the writer declines giving a detail of the tranfattions 
of his miniftry, becaufe ‘ it beiongs rather to hiftory than 
biography.”’ “Surely this may be faid w.th as much juftice 
of the Henries, Johns, and Jameses in this volume: nor cay 
we fee the neceflity otf filling fo many pages with the cha- 
ratters recorded in Sacred Writ. It is needlefs, however, 
fo conteit the propnety of what has irrevocably been admit- 
ted into the plan, and which for aught we know, may be 
acceptable to the readers of this work. 

But while we fubmit to this incumbrance, we may advert 
to another topic handled in our former review, we mean, the 
very unequal {paces allotted to certain charaéters without 
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any right claims. Of this inequality we gave fome fingular 
proofs on that occafion, and have to remark, that the prefent 
volume is not without inflances equally ftriking and unae. 
countable. Sir Matthew Hale has only three columns for the 
detail of his long and interefling public and private life, aad 
Bithop Hall about two, while Hopto n Haynes has more than 
the latter, and nearly as much as the former. Our readers 
may perha ps afk who is Hopton Haynes? We anfwer in the 
language of the Rev. Mr. Morgan, ‘his biograpber, who has 
a pre ix refpeét for fuch char. Gers, that Hopton Haynes was 

a learned and able advocate for Unitarian do€trines.”— 
Hea irne, the antiq ui ary, has not quite a column: and Hoyarth 
about three, but rh cating Hobbes is honoured by an _auticle 
extending to twelve, and | in this, by the way, we have a foeci- 
men of Mr. Morgan’s refpeét for the whole body “ot the 
Enghlih clergy, which, perhaps, will diminifh their refpe@ 
for him. After flating that ** the whole body of the EF nglith 
clergy’ took the alarm at the p chest the ** Leviathan,” 
he adds, that ‘“* The indignation which it excited amongf 
them was prob vably in a great meafure owing to the free dom 
with which it inveighs againkt ecclefiaflical tyranny!” 

On the unequal allottments of | we may alfo remark 
that we have a neat abridgement of Lord Teignmouth’s Life 
of Sir William Jones, in nine columns, from the judicious 
pen of Dr. Aikin, while Mr. Morgan obliges us with a hif- 
tory of Jofeph and his brethren ot the fame extent, and 
one of Jacob which is two columns longer. Surely fuch 
diiproportions are in fome meafure ri liculous, and if all 
objethions to the introduction of hifforical narratives could 
be anfwered, ftill the public have a right to expeét that thofe 
articles fhould obtain a preference about which biographical 
curtofity has mofl occafion to be informed. 

Among the omiffions in this volume the following names 
may, in our opinion, be mentioned without any difre pe & to 
an equal number of thofe admitted—Theodore Haak, William 
H. wings n, Hamilton of Bangour ety id ren Sir Wil- 
ham Hamilton, Anthon y Hammond: Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Nic ee Hardinge, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Walter 
Harte, Archi ithop Harfnet, Sur Chrifiopher Hatton, Dr. 
Ralph Heather ce. Woilham He rbert, Herbert x Karl of ae: 
broke, Robert mae Tvs ck, John Hey' wisod: k liza Hey wot id 
John Hewit, Williim Hewfon, Sir Thomas Hy; crons, Bev 7 
Higgo. 1S, Joleph in priced , Arthur Hilderfharn, Dr. John 
Hinckley, Thomas Hoccleve, William Holden, Edward 
Holdfworth, Barton Holyday, Francis Holyoake, Dr. 
Hope, Houbraken, Dr. Robert James, Sir Jofeph Jekyl, 
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Archbifhop Juxon, &c. Thefe names, our readers may 
perhaps obferve, belong to the Englith feries, and they are 
mentioned for that reafon. The Englifh feries is in every 
work of this kind of moit importance, firlt, becaufe foreign 
compilers have not only paid very little attention to it, but 
have even fhown a marked negleét *, and fecondly, becaufe 
foreign {cholars, who wifh to do honour to Englith literature, 
have no means of information but from Englifh bi graphies. 

To the objeétions we have offered in this article, we fhall 
not, perhaps, hereafter recur. We have faid enough to give 
our readers fome idea of the manner in whichthe work has 
been hitherto conduéted. In neatnefs and uniformity of 
flyle, accuracy of dates, and validity of authorities, in atten. 
tion to the prominent features of character, the advancement 
of fcience, the progre{s of genius, and the rife and propaga- 
tion of opinions, we find much to commend. Nor have we 
been anxious to point out errors or imperfections, unlefs 
in cafes where we hope to have convinced our readers that 
it would not have been proper to pafsthem over. Dr. Aikin 
appears to have the refponfibility on his fhoulders ; we think 
his candour and tafte may be relied upon, and only with, that 
he would more freely exert the i i, of an editor by ex. 
punging paflages, which may give offence to many of thofe 
whom he would not be forry to pleafe, and to whom his or 
ginal writings have afforded unmixed gratification. 





Art. IV. Sermons, chiefly occafional, on important Subjects. 
By Samuel Martin, D. D. Minifer of Monimail. 8vo. 
381 pp. 7s. 6d. Tullis, Cupar-Fife ; Creech, Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co. London. 1804. 


T was our boaft, in the preface to our firft volume, and 

if boafling may on any account be allowed, we truft it 
fhall ever be our boaft, that cenfure, where it has appeared 
necellary, has been given fometimes with reluétance, and 
generally ‘* with a degree of delicacy im the manner, which 
might palliate, in forne degree, the harfhnefs of the matter.” 
This delicacy has, indeed, been carried fo far as to offend 
fome of the firft favourers of our undertaking, who have 
faid of the Britifh Critic what Steele faid of the Freeholder— 
** a lute is made ufe of, when a trumpet is called for.” 





* The laft edition of the Di@ionnaire Hiftorique isa curious 
fample of this, 
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As we do not think this remark juft, we have not a 
by it. To the publifhers of fuch works as are calculated 
to injure the caufe of religion, to excite tattion 1 the itate, 
or [chifm in the church, we are not confcious of having at 
any time fhown either the flighteft favour or undue deli. 
cacy; but if it be a fault in critics to treat with lenity the 
sahanchilies selhociinie or inelegant pallages of fuch writers 
as evidently mean well, and have failed only through inex. 

erience, we muft plead guilty. It is our with, and has 
Been our uniform aim, to encourage the inexperienced 
youth of upright intentions; and we confels, that we 
cannot cenfure with harfhnefs the crude compofitions of even 
the veteran author, who, while he arrogates no peculiar 
merit to himfelf, labours in good earneft, however unfuc- 
cefsfully, to make his readers wifer and better. From this 
line of cond.ét we intend not to deviate, 

But we now and then meet with an author of a very 
different char.éter ;—with a coxcomb, who ufhers into the 
world the moft hacknied fentiments, with a degree of vanity 
and felf-importance, which would not have become him, 
though thofe fentiments had been exclufively his own; and 
who, while he thus flruts in borrowed plumes, calling out 
- Sublini feriam fidera vertice,”’ can yet court, by the moft 
cringing adulation, the {miles of titled ignorance. When 
the works of fuch men are of a pernicious tendency, they 
are entitled to no mercy, and have been treated by us with 
merited {corn ; but what are we to do, when their tendency 
(as far as they have any tendency) is to promote the caufe 
of virtue and praétical religion? When a man pours forth 
from the pulpit, or the prefs, a feries of moral or pious 
maxims, borrowed from a thoufand fources, and clothed 
in the moft inflated language, it is certainly conceivable 
that his effort may be productive of fome good ; though to 
the eye or ear of difcernment. his own vanity, meannefs, 
and want of tafte, may be all the while difguftingly vilible, 
To give a juft character of fuch writers, 1s a tafk which 
every reviewer has found peculiarly difficult. 


‘ To laugh, were want of goodnefs, and of grace, 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face.”’ 


Whether Dr. Martin’s fermons belong to this fpecies of 
compofition, we fhall endeavour to enable the reader to 
judge for himfeif, by giving a concife view of their objeét, 
with one or two fpecimens of the author's fiyle and mode 
of reafoning. 
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In order to do this with fairnefs, it is neceffary to premife, 
that, though eig! t in number, the fermons are all confecrated 
to the memory of the late Earl and Countefs of Leven and 
Melville! Of this we are affured by the author himfelf, who 
mzy certainly claim the merit of originality in the plan of 
his work; for a fingle funeral fermon is as much as moft 
other clergyinen have been able to preach on a mixed cha- 
ratter, and generally more than an audience of tafle and 
piety can hear with patience. Such, however, were the tran{- 
cendent merits of this author’s hero and heroine, that he was 
not able, it feems, to do them juftice even in eight fermons 
of no moderate length! He was precluded trom this “ by 
his feelings; and by his ideas ot propriety refpeéting dil- 
courfes from the pulpit ;’? but he fupplies the unavoidable 
defe?, by a fuller delineation of the Earl’s charaéter in the 
dedication of this volume to THe RiGuT HONOURABLE 
Marta, Lapy Napier, and bya fimilar delineation of 
charatter of the Countefs, in an epiftle addreffed to the 
Ear. OF Heprroun, publifhed in the appendix. We 
muft give rather a copious account of thefe two memoirs, 
becaufe, without fome knowledge of their contents, no 
judgment can be formed of the fermons, from fuch 
extratis as our limits permit us to tranfcribe; but as we 
do not fully underfland the reafon affigned by the author 
for his addrefling the volume to Lady Napier, we fhall ex- 
traét it without alteration or abridgment, that our ignorance 
may not injure Dr. Martin. 

‘* The commiffioner’s minifter, who has endeavoured, in this 
volume, to fhew due refpeét to the venerable peer, whom he at- 
tended and ferved in this capacity for a greater length of years 
than any of his predeceffors in this office, naturally attaches him. 
felf to the nobleman who now fuftains the character of reprefenta. 
tive majefly, in the general aflembly of the church of Scotland, 
and who employs the fame commiffioner’s minifter; he naturally 
wifhes for the patronage of his lady ; he hopes that he does not 
offend your ladythip, or deceive himuelf, in exprefling and che. 
rifhing his confidence in the patronage of Lavy Napier.’’ P, vi. 

How comes Dr. Martin to be the Commuiffioner’s minifler ? 
As he is minifter of Monimail, we can conceive how he 
might have been ftyled the Ear/ of Leven’s minifter, becaufe 
Melville houfe, the refidence of the Earl, flands, we are 
informed, within the parth of Momnail; but does ford 
Napier—does every commifhoner, or reprefentative of ma- 
jelty, live in that parifh? But he attended and ferved, in 
the capacity of minilter, the venerable peer who is the object 
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of his panegyric ; and he és employed in the fame capacity 
by his fucceifor! All this is fo foreign from the language 
of England, that we can make nothing of it. There is 
fomething,. likewife, peculiarly inaccurate in the Jafl fentence 
of this extraét, which, if it ftood alone, would lead the 
reader to fuppofe, that /is (the commiffioner’s) lady, your 

lady/bip, and L ADY NAPIER, are three different perfons. 
The author having affigned, in this manner, his reafons 
for addrefling Lady Napier, informs:her that he intended to 
give a hiflory of the family of Leven and Melville. This 
was certainly prudent; forthe hiftory of the firft earl of Leven 
1s already fufficiently known. He begins, therefore, with 
an account of the commencement of his own connexion with 
the late earl, who prefented him with the church and living 
of Monimail. As this was done by the advice of Dr. John 
Erfkine and Dr. Alexander Webtler, Minifters of the city 
of Edinburgh, we have a long, a warm, and we doubt not 
a jull panegyric on thefe two clergymen; but when Dr. 
Martin fays that this digrefion (for fuch he allows it 
to be) was neceffary to affift her lady/hrp ‘* in forming 
an idea of their noble friend and relation,” ‘we ap- 
prchend that he finks, inadvertently, the character of his 
own patron. Could not David, Earl of Leven, be known 
but is 7 friend and relation of two parochial clergymen ? 
We are likewife fomewhat furprifed that the author fhould 
fay—** it is not my opimon only, that he (Dr. Webfter) 
might have filled the place of a Pitt, of a North, or an 
Addington, with ability,” bec ik the abilities of thefe three 
flatefmen differed in fo mi ny important refpects, that no 
individual can poflibly refe ‘mble them all. Had Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, and even Mr. Horne Tooke, 
guided fuccefhively the helm of ftate, perhaps Dr. Martin 
would have difcovered that Dr. W. might have filled the 

place ot each of them with ability. 

From the mention of Dr. Erfkine and Dr. Webfter, this 
author proceeds to expatiate on the hofpitality of the Earl 
ot Leven, more efpecially to the clergy at the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper; by which it appears that the minifler 
of Monimail was freed from what would otherwife have 
been a very confiderable and inevitable expence, His 
lordihip was lkewife ‘* an E der, a lay Elder (was he ever 

fuppofed to be a clergy man?) in the church of Scotland.” 
** In the communion fervice he took his place, and per- 
formed his duty, with his brethren of the feffion;” and we 
are allured that ‘* nothing added more, or more juftly, to 
the refpect of the congregation than his mingling with 
them 
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them, and aflifting them in the folemn exercifes of de. 
yotion !”’ 

For what was the refpe& of the congregation increafed 
by this conduét of his lordfhip? Not, we hope, for the 
folemn ordinance of the Lord’s Sapper; not furely for the 
divine author of that ordinance; not for themfelves, be- 
caufe the Earl of Leven mingled with them! for, as there 
is no refpect of perfons with God, fo there ought to be no 
refpect of perfons in the houfe of God. Perhaps the author 
means, that the congregation refpeéted his lordfhip’s Chrifti- 
anity more than his title ; and were led, by that confideration, 
to pay more cheerfully to his rank, what by the laws of 
fociety he could claim as his due. If this be his meaning, 
he bears a very proper teftimony to the piety and good fenfe 
of his parifhioners; but as the obfervation is liable to be 
mifunderftood, it fhould have been differently expreffed, or 
entirely omitted. 

Dr. Martin is, indeed, far from being remarkable for the 
accuracy of his language, and fometimes lampoons his 
patron when he means to praife him. Of this following is 
a ilriking inftance. 

‘* Riding alone through his woods, one day, he found a woman 
ftealing timber. (Q. fire-wood?) He afked her to whom fhe 
belonged, why fhe ufed fueh freedoms in azother parifh, why fhe 
did not confine herfelf to her maffer’s grounds? (Q. Was fhe a 
fervant or a flave?) Either not knowing him, or affeéting not 
to know him, the replied, Lord Leven is a good man, Lord 
blefs him! but our Laird is a devil of a man.’”’ P. xix. 

Ailuredly Lord Leven did not mean to fay to this woman 
that fhe might lawfully and innocently /lea/ in her own 
parith; and yet fhe could not have underftood him to have 
any other meaning, if our author’s account of what he faid 
be correét. 

We are next told that the Melville volunteers, when his 
lordihip lait dined with them on his birth-day, cheered him 
when he retired, and would not fuffer the horfes to be put 
to his carriage, but rapidly carried him (whether on their 
fhoulders, or not, is not faid) to Melville houfe! This may 
have been very grateful to the good old peer; but we cannot 
agree with Dr. Martin, that ‘“* from littlé incidents and 
anecdotes fuch as thefe, is feen what a man’s chara¢ter is ;”” 
lor we have witneffed fimilar fcenes produced in England 
by a hogfhead of ale, when the general character a the 
perion triumphantly borne along, or dragged in his chariot, 
was far from being refpeéted, even by the mob who huzzaed 
hifn. 
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** You perceive (continues the doétor) in attending me 
thus far, that warmth of heart, under the influence of 
iety, friendfhip, and hofpitality, diftinguifhed the Earl of 
ven.’ We have no doiabe of the fatt, though the evi- 
dences which have hitherto been introduced in Thtprion of 
it, are very flender. We likewife readily admit, on the 
author’s teisday. that ** the Earl and Countefs of Leven 
were amiable and bright cxamples of conjugal affection ;” 
but why is this piece of information followed by a fevere ex. 
poftulation with thofe hufbands ‘* who will not part with their 
vicious and evil habits, nor give up their haunts and compa- 
panions of folly and diffipation, and profligacy, at the inftance 
of their wives ?”’ The expoftulation is perfeétly juft; but is 
there not fome danger of its leading the reader to fuppofe that 
Lord Leven had been a man of profligacy and vice, till re- 
claimed by the influence which the Countefs gained over ’ 
him? We think, indeed, that no other fuppofition can be 
formed, efpecially as the author concludes this part of his 
panegyric, with obferving that, 


*€ Whoever knew the mind, the heart and the chara¢ter, of 
the Countefs of Leven, will readily agree with me that, they who 
paid little attention to her were very defective in difcernment, in 
tafte, in worthy qualities and difpofitions: and on no perfon fo 
much as on her hufband, thefe imputations had been juftly fixed, 
had he been inattentive to her opinion, her wifhes and her purfuits, 
She entered into his ideas, he entered into her’s, Conjugal 
affection reigned in Melville houfe.’’ P. xxv. 


Dr. Martin is, indeed, fingularly unlucky im his attempts’ 
at eulogy. Thus | 


“* We find the Earl, for inftance, indulgent to his people: he 
orders a harveft-home entertainment : he is prefent at the fefti. . 
vities of the reapers: we find him not only permitting them, but 
defiring them, to fee the amufements of the day, races, reviews,’ 
&c.: he allows his fervants to attend the drill, and to be trained . 
to arms, without: intermitting their wages: they are permitted 
to attend the funerals of their friends and neighbours: he attends 
himfelf the funerals of his tenants and old fervants.’’ P. xxvi. 


AJl this was very good ; but it furely contains no great fub- 
jeét for panegyric. etarbliant to old fervants is not, we hope, 
a rare virtue in Scotland, nor the giving of a harveft-bome 
entertainment, an uncommon inftance of kindnefs and con- 
defcenfion. Had the Earl prevented his fervants from at- 
tending the funerals of their friends and neighbours, he 
would have proved himfelf a hard-hearted favage. 

We are next favoured with an account of 5 3 lordfhip’s 
feelings 
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feelings and behaviour, ‘* when his beloved {poufe. was 


tuken away.” 3 
“¢ He was affetted: he was diffolved: the firmnefs of a man, 
the fubmiffion of a Chriitian, prevented not the burit of paflion, 
the warmth of expoftulation, ‘ O my God! O my God!’ 
frequently efcaped, and demonftrated what he felt.” P. xxix. 


Then follows a doleful detail of his laft pa haga as 
Lord High Commiffioner in the General Aflembly of the 
Church of Scotland; of his taking leave of that reverend 
body; of their wailings on the occafion, with the addrels 
of the Comm:ffion (Committee); of his attending next 
in the train of Lord Napier, who fucceeded him as the re- 
prefentative of majefly; of his sre for the lait time, 
in the <r for propagating Chriftian Knowledge ; of his 
dining with the French princes at Holyrood-houfe; of his 
celebrating his Majefty’s birth day with the Magittrates of 
Edinburgh, when he caught cold; and of his death, in con- 
fequence of that cold, on the 9th of June, 1802. Next 
comes an account of his funeral proceflion and interment, 
which was fent by the author to the Edinburgh Magazine 
for that month; but though he could not, he fays, do better 
than prefent Lady Napier with it, we could hardly do worfe 
than tran{cribe it into our pages. 

** And now,. Madam,’’ continues he, ** in gratifyi rg oat 
I hope I have alfo gratified you. I hope that the pleated I have 
communicated is not of a light and paffing nature. Short, cir- 
cumfcribed and imperfeét as my account is, may I not expett 
that it will give pleafure to others alfo? But I am efpecially 
happy in the thought that the perufal of it will be attended 
with the approbation of that excellence I attempt to exhibit, 
and with the afpirations and efforts of a worthy ambition to re- 
femble him and his Countefs, in the amiable, the worthy, and 
the venerable charaéters by which they were fo much dif. 
tinguifhed.”” P. xxxix, : 

Whether Dr. Martin has by this odd kind of eulogium 
on his late patron, gratified Lady Napier, can be knowa 
only to her Ladythip; but we venture to affure him, a 
we are forry by doing fo to diminifh his happinefs, that t 
perufal of it neither bas been, nor will be, attended with 
the approbation of that excellence which he has attem 
to exhibit. If the inhabitants of heaven amufe themfelves’ 
occafionally with the perufal of books written on earth, a 
{uppofition which we confefs had never occurred to us, we 
have too good an opinion of their tafle, to imagine that they” 
fan approve fuch rhapfodies as this; and of. Lord Leven in 
particular, we are willing to believe, that his prefent enjoy= 
ments 
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ments are too exquifite and full, to leave room for any gra. 
tification from tulfome flattery. 

Dr. Martin’s memoir of Lady Leven is in the fame en- 
comiaflic flrain, with his fketch of the life and chara&er of 
the Earl. It is defultory, extravagant, and not unfrequently 
abfurd. ‘ This eminent faint,” was the pofthumous 
daughter of William Nifbet, Efq. of Dirleton, and was at 
a very early period of life initiated into all the myfteries of 
methodifm, which feem to have been produétive of their 
ufual effefts. She was a regular attendant on the field. 

eaching of Mr. Whitefield; and ** of her walking from the 
eae in the fummer mornings to the Orphan Hofpital Park, 
fhe ufed to {peak with much fatisfaftion, contrafing {uch 
days and fcenes with the irregular hours of too many in the 
prefent times!” The Pharifee in the Gofpel, likewife, {poke 
with much fatisfaftion of his fafting twice in the week, and 
paying tithes of all that he poffefled, contrajting fuch aftions 
with the irregular conduét of other men, more efpecially of 
the humble publican, who was praying befide him! 

But though Lady Leven belonged properly to the connec. 
tion, as it is called, of Whitefield, and was partial ‘* to 
minifters whofe charatters and do€trines were fimilar to his,” 

et fhe valued and refpetted Mr. Wefley, honouring him 
his works’ fake, and for his. Mafter’s fake. 


** Though the was a fteady member of the Church of Scotland, 
fhe was not a bigotted Prefbyterian. She hated that bigotry, in 
all profeflions, which regards with a fufpicious eye whatever is 
not attempted or effeBted by minifters of one denomination. If 
members or minifters of the Church of England; if Moravians, 
Eaptifts, Methodifts, were zealous, and aétive, and fuccefsful, 
in the works of benevolence, generofity, and piety; if the 
eftablithed clergy, or the diffenters laboured not in vain, in 
bringing finners to God, and in diffufing and preferving genuine 
seligion; the rejoiced with St. Paul, and bade all God fpeed, 


? > the language of St. John, who had thefe objects in view,”” 
+ 362. 


This laxity of principle and condu&, Dr. M. terms Cathe- 
dici/m, and feems to think that it may fupply the place of many 
virtues, or,’ like charity, cover a multitude of fins. Yet, 
with no great regard to confiftency, he praifes the Countefs 
for being ‘* at the expence of publifhing a difcourfe recom- 
mending union among Chrifians ;” and we heartily agree 
with him that this was a meritorious a&tion, ‘as union cannot 
be too earneitly recommended: but we are not fure that it. 
was an inilance of charity worthy of being recorded! 
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Tet not Lady Leven, however, fuffer inthe eftimation of our 
readers, becaufe fhe has had the misfortune to be befriended 
by an injudicious biographer, There are here many features 
of charaéter, which, had they, been drawn by almoft any 
other man, would have reprefented. her. as an amiable, re- 
fpeftable, and exemplary Chriftian.. Her regular attend- 
ance at public worfhip ; her never fuffering the intrufions 
of company to intercept her private devotions; her unwearied 
attention to the wants of the poor; the refignation with 
which fhe fubmitted to the difpenfations (however feemingly 
fevere) of Providence; and the calm fortitude with whic 
the met death, are fo many proofs that the “* had exercifed 
herfelf to have always a confcience void of offence towards 
God and towards man.’ In all thefe refpefts fhe exhibited 
an example worthy of imitation; and we truft that it will 
be imitated, though our author has done what he could do 
to weaken its effeét. 

That the Lord’s day, as this author expreffes himfelf, 
“ found her Ladyfhip, and fhowed her to be given to de- 
votion,”’ are faéts, of which we entertain not a doubt; but 
how abfurd is the following proof of thefe faéts? 


“« I think it is here, my Lord, right to'mention a particular 
inftance of Sabbath fan@tification, or of reverence for the Lord’s 
day, and its folemn exercifes; fhe never perufed the letters’ the 
received that day, till after public worfhip.. Need I; mention to 
your Lordfhip the reafons of this refolution and practice? Alas! 
the mind is but too ready to wander in the folemn exercifes of 
divine worfhip, too apt to be inattentive to the truths delivered 
in the houfe of God, and in his name ; without the temptations 
which may arife from the epiftles of our friends, informing us of 
particulars that may very much affect and agitate the mind, It 
is good to enter fully into. the fpirit of the fervice. After the 
compofure and folemnity of worfhip, and attending to the doc. 
trines of falvation, one is better prepared for receiving intereft. 
ing information, whether pleafing or affliGive, I fuppofe it was 
in this way Lady Leven reafoned. It is in this way I vindi- 
cate, or rather applaud and recommend, her wife and pious 
practice.” P. 361. ) 


This pra€tice, as it furely was not wife, cannot be vindi- 
cated, and ought not to be recommended ; and the arguments 
here urged in its vindication, evince only its ‘extreme ime. 
propriety. A letter frem. a valued friend, whofe, hand. 
writing is generally known, whilft it remains unope 
mull excite fome anxiety in the moft heavenly mind, which 
occupies a tenement of clay ; and. that anxiety, in {pite of 
every effort, will, even in church, difturb devotion. aoe 
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letter, however, which, by lying unopened, is the caufe ef 
all this, may contain nothing ef real importance, nothin 
wih:ich could occafion inattention or wandering in the -houfe 
of God; and all that anxiety, which is infeparable from a 
fate of fufpenfe, and is more than perhaps any other feel. 
ing, incompatible with true devotion, might have been pre. 
vented by an a€tion which none but aJew can fuppofe incon. 
fiflent with the fanétification of the fabbath. Nay, the 
contents of a letter, however important, are, when known, 
much le(s likely to interrupt devotion, than anxious uncer- 
tainty about them: if they be favourable, they excite in a 
religious mind, feelings of gratitude for the Divine good. 
nefs; if they be afflittive, they point towards the only 
fource of real confolation. Had Lady Leven, for inftance, 
during the American war, received a letter from the army 

with black, and direféted by an unknown hand, fhe 
would naturally have thought that it contained information 
of the death of her fon; but a young foldier may fall in 
battle, in a duel, or by the fentence of a court martial for 
improper behaviour; and where is the mother who, when 
all thefe images are prefented to her mind, would not feel 
comfort from having the firft realized ? 

The author gives a full account of this lady’s laft illnefs ; 
of the anxious concern of the poor about her; of her death 
and burial; of the flillnefs of .the laft fcene, where crowds 
loft all their rudenefs and noife,; and where the expreffions 
of mourning accorded with the feelings of the heart. All 
this is tolerable; but when he and his anonymous friend 
“ fay in their hafte, that the glory was departed from Me/ville 
boufe, from Fife, from the Church of Scotland, and the RzE- 
LIGIOUS WORLD;” they burlefque Scripture; do more to 
injure the fair fame of Lady Leven, than they could have 
done by ftudied fatire ; and forcibly impel us to fay—** Fronv. 
fuch eulogifts as Dr. Samuel Martin, may we and our 
friends be delivered!” 

The fermons, of which we are now prepared to appre 
ciate the merits, are on, 1. ‘The memory of the righteous ;”” 
2. “* The praife of female piety;” 3. ‘* The prefervation 
and tranfmiffion of the Scriptures ;” 4. ‘* Attachment to 
the Church of Scotland,” 5. ** The enemies of the gofpel, 
objetis of abhorrence ;" 6. “ Infidels an untoward ge- 
neration;” 7. “* Tranquillity amid wars and rumours 
of wars;" and 8. ‘* The perfeétion and felicity of the 
heavenly ftate.” We fhall give extraéis from the firft, 
fecond, and fourth difcourfes, which we truft may enable 
the reader to folve the doubt thrown out by the learned author, 
in 
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in his laft page, —whether he fhould confider “ this volume 
as fill born,”’ or fay of it, ‘* exegi monumentum,” 

In the firft fermon, which was preached after the inter- 
ment of the Earl of Leven, June 20, 1802; Dr. Martin, 
from Pfalm cxii. 6. firft confiders ‘* the claims of the righ- 
teous to an endeared and honourable name;” next, “ the 
perpetuity of their fame ;” and concludes with “ exhorting 
his audience to cherifh and preferve the memory of the righ- 
teous, efpecially of the Fart or LEVEN AND MEL- 
vitLe.” Among the claims of the righteous to an ho- 
nourable name, conjugal affeétion is particularly infifted on. 


‘‘ Hufbands love your wives,’’ fays the Scripture. Nor is 
this more the command of God and the dittate of infpiration, 
than the fuggeftion, and the imperious call of propriety, and 


generofity and fenfibility. The carelefs and indifferent in this 


relation, not to fay the harfh and undutiful, cannot be efteemed 
or vindicated, whatever other claims may be fet up, or fuppofed, 
to command the refpect and homage of the world. Where there 
is a defect of affeftion to the friend of one’s bofom, the compa- 
nion for life, the partner of his fortunes, the common parent of 
his children, there is a want of the beft fentiments of the heart, 
and the worthieft qualities of human nature. Female. delicacy, 
and affection, and fenfibility, command and fecure tender affec. 
tion, and unfhaken confidence ; and, therefore, the pureft and moft 
permanent enjoyment. ‘ Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
loveft,’* fays the wife man ; nor limits the period but with death ; 
** for that is thy portion in this life,’’ adds he, ‘‘ and in thy. 
** labour which thou takeft under the. fun.’’ She is endeared to. 
a difcerning and worthy man, by many confiderations. He 
beft knows her good qualities: her happinefs is greatly, I had 
almoft faid wholly, in his power: her interefts are interwoven with 
his. But, efpecially, we ive her claims on his tendereft 
affection, in every image the brings into the world, of herfelf, 
and of their father. Their lifping tongues are eloquent, and 
fuccefsfully plead for all his love. . In what fhe has felt, in whae 
fhe feels, in what the will feel, for them ; in all their ails and joys, 
in all their conditions, acquirements and character, in all their 
calamities and all their inefs ; fhe filently, but effectually, 
renews, and heightens and fecures that conjugal chara¢ter; that 
union of every the moft amiable fentiment, that fecures to her 
hufband the efteem and approbation of the wife and good.” P. 7. 


It is needlefs, perhaps, to inform our readers, that the 
on “the praife of female picty” was “ preached 

after the interment of the Ri on. WILHELMINA, 
CounTgss or LEVEN AND MeELviLte!” The text is 
Prov. xxxi. $0. from which the Doétor difcourfes, 1. * On 
the fear of the Lord in general ;” 2. “ Qn its claim to 
-refpett 
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refpeft and praife in the female charaéter;” and 3.:‘ Op 
the praife to which a pious ‘woman is entitled, and which 
fhe thall afJuredly enjoy."” From this difcourfe we extrag 
the following paragraph, as a fair fpectmen of the author's 
manner, asd becaufe no man could have publifhed it ina 
fermon, who did not himfelf think it very fine. It is, indeed, 
of no middle chara€ler: it is either very fine, or very def-- 
picable. ) 


«© The text brings in view favour and beauty, not to depre. 
ciate them in themfelves ; for religion and good fenfe, no more 
than difcernment and good tafte, do not neglect or defpife fymme. 
try of form, delicacy of feature, expreflion of countenance, and 
all the namelefs charms of a beautiful woman. But when, I 
befeech you, is a beautiful woman moft beautiful? Is it not when 
the mind appears im the body; when the face is the mirror in 
which we behold the virtues and graces that adorn the foul ; when 
gentlenefs, compofure, dignity; when generofity, compaffion, 
tendernefs, and all the varying’ affections of good will ; above 
all, when devotion, with its varying, and amiable, and hea. 
venly affections, are fweetly and naturally expreffed, unconfcious 
the while herfelf of the regard fhe commands ? The homage due 
to excellence is cheerfully paid in the admiration. and - of 
a beautifal woman. In our high efteem afd fotward praife, wé 
are led to think of a more bleffed fociety, where mildnefs, and 
grace, and perfection reign. How naturally we do fo, we'per. 
ceive, in fancy and the fine arts employing the beauties of the 
fernale form and female grace to reptefent the angels of God; 


the ferenity and dignity, the benevolence and devotion of ‘the 
inhabitants of heaven.’’ P. 66.. 


From thefe two extrafts the reader will form his own 
opimon of Dr. Martin’s ftyle; for the apology which he 
makes for ‘* the marks of hafte that may appear in the firft 
difcourfe,’’ cannot be admitted. However much his time 
may have been occupied ** in the week preceding the fermon 
being preached,’’ two years paffed away from its bein 
preached before it was publifhed; and during that ‘period, 
any marks of hafte which appeared ‘on the original com- 
pofition, might furely have been removed. We fhall now 
give a fpecimen of his fkill in logic, as well as of his ac- 
Sa a with a point of fome importance, which he un- 

ertakes to difcufs in his fourth fermon. | 

The fubjeét of the fermon is “ Attachment to the Church 
of Scotland,” which, from 1 Cor. i. 10. he  preffes om his 
audience with great propriety and fome effeét; but the fol- 
ae paragraphs do not, furely, igdicate a Mafter in 

rael. 
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t© Perhaps, 1 fhould, nat..have- mentioned on. this, eccafion, ow 
nce of the prefbyterian to the.epifcopal churches, in which 
yond all queftion, are men. eminent and diftinguifhed for their 


piety and learning, their zeal and exemplary behaviour, had’not, 
lar ilanthropy, ong exploded bigotry of un | 
Br iekthes baat devivede aa i maaouill y pedp ated; and 
but epiopal ordtrs, in one fenfe of' the word’ ¢/j pal, been rev! 
prefented as null and’ void, as intrufion and‘ufurpation, This i# 
a dottrine fo very abfurd, that one fhould: think: it could: never 
have been contrived broached, ne ee ar er and 
gated, by any who are acquainted with: the: » principles 
so ducal icheiiend a doétrine fo harfhi andcruel,, one thould think, 
as never to. be entertained one moment by: thofé, who are acw 
quainted with that bleffed fyftem which Ged-hath given to man~ 
kind: ‘* God hath not given us the fpirit, of fear,’’ of 
fuperftition and, bigotry, ‘* but of power and. of love, and of a 
found mind.’’ 
“« Preferving all due refpett for the epifcopal churches,’ we 
obferve, That*we.do not fee fronr the béginning any diftinétion 
betwixt bifhops and prefbyters, between: prefbyterian: and’ epif. 
copal powers. We fee a greater conformity, in many things, 
among epifcopal churches, to that church which we all left at the 
Reformation, than we think. can accord with the fimplicity of 
the primitive and apoftolical churches. We know alfo, that the 
great objects of edificatiom and holinefs, of comfort and joy. in 
the religious life,, are promoted as completely by: the labours, of 
thofe overfeers of the flock of Chrift, who are diftinguifhed, in 
our day by the name of prefbyters, as by theirs who are fet apart 
for the work of the miniftry by an uninterrupted fucceffion, 
mitred heads; and on whom, not grace only, but the very 
éxiftence of the human foul, has been reprefented as de. 


pending,” P. 137. 


Perhaps we have ftudied the. controverfy, concerning the 
validity of prefbyterian orders, with as much, impartiality 
and diligence as Dr. Martin, and read as; many: works,on 
both fides of the queftion ; but. the information communi- 
cated in the laft fentence of this extratt, 1s quite new to us, - 
and fuch as we more than fufpe& that our author could not 
authenticate. Dodwell, to whom in’ a note lie feems to 
refer, bas ne where efented “ the exiffence of the human 
foul as depending on the miniflry of mitted heads;” and 
though that great, and let us add, good man,"has indeed 
advanced fome: very extravagant notions in his ‘* epiftolary 
difcourfe on the foul,” we are not fure, but “ the Come - 
miffioner’s minifter” might Mig as well ernployed in ftudy- 

ing 
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154 Scott's Lay of the laf Minftrel. 
ing his works *, as in writing fulfome encomiums _ dead 
and living peers and peereffes. From thofe works he might 
certainly learn, that the reality of @ matter of fa& can never 
be afcertained merely by admitting the firft principles of 
moral fcience; that the controverly between epifcopalians 
and prefbyterians, is lp about @ matter of fact; and 
that it is not by fludying the ten commandments, that a man 
ean make himielf mafter of ancient hifory, whether civil or 
ecclefiaftical ! Moft of our readers, indeed, as well prefby. 
terians as epifcopalians, will probably be of opinion, that 
though, in this extraét, the author, as he fays himfelf, 
“« fpeaks in a firm tone,” he fpeaks nonfenfe; and that 
when he fhall choofe to enter the lifts of controverfy, he 
will do well to en with an antagonift. of very inferior 
powers to thofe of Dodwell, left inftead of | 


‘“* Monumentum ere pefennius,” 
he exhibits only 
** Genus ftultitie - - - - + ignes 
“ Per medios, fluviofque ruentis.” 








Art. V. The Lay of the Laft Minfirel. A Poem. By Wal- 
ter Scott, Efg. to. 38% ; Mtb. Contlable,, Edin- 
burgh : Longman and Co. tad. 1805. 


I" is a very legitimate part of the {kill of a poet when he is 

able to exalt his own family and friends, at the fame 
time that he difplays his inventive and amufing powers. 
This Mr. Scott has completely effeéted in the prefent poem; 
which is no lefs a celebration of the Scotts of Bucleugh, or 
Buckcleuth, and among them of Sir Walter Scott, from 
whom, we prefume, both his names are derived, than an il- 
luftration of thofe manners with which he made us acquainted 





Pa ee — 


_ © If ie can with truth be faid of any man, that * moch 
learning him mad,’’ it may certainly be faid of Dodwell. 
His knowledge of ancient phi ophy, and of the inigns of 
the Chriftian Fathers, has » if ever, been furpaiied while 
his ingenuity was equal to his érudition. In j the was 
ve; but even amid his wildeft patadoxes, t are {cat- 
tered, and hints thrown out, worthy of mote attention than at 
prefent feems to be paid to them, ‘ 
n 
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Scott's Lay of the laft Minftrel. 158 
inv his delightful ** Minftrelfy of the Scottith Border;"* and, 
at the fame time, a fair viétory over his old bards in their 


- 7 own ftyle of compofition. ‘We cannot conceive more 
of talents and addrefs to be fhown in attaining thefe feveral 
ns ends, than are exerted in this pleafing poem: which at once 
nd gratifies curiofity on the fubjeét of manners, interefts the 
an mind in the events of the tale, and excites admiration from 
or the beauty and originality of the poetry. L. : 

y - The Minftrel introduced to our notice by this poet is fup- 
at pofed to have furvived the revolution, and to be travelling 
ee: near a Caftle, fome time the refidence of the Dukes of Buc- 
ees cleugh, called Newark t, on the river Yarrow, in Selkirk- 
e fhire. The dutchefs who receives him is the widow of the 
or Duke of Monmouth, and he fings.his lay in honour of the 


Scotts of Buccleuch. The lay is divided into fix cantos, 
which are fo. many natural paufesin the fong. The defcrip- 
tion of the old. Minftrel, and his admiflion at the caftle. is 

ood; but itill better, to our tafte, his diffidence, and trials ef 
dil when he begins to entertain his noble audience. , . 


*¢ Amid the ftrings his fingers ftrayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made— 
And oft’ he fhook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the meafure wild, 
The old man raifed his face and {miled 3 
And lightefied up his faded eye, 

With ail a poet’s exftacy ! | 

In varying cadence, foft or ftrong; 

He {wept the founding chords along ; 
The prefent feene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants were allforgot; . 
Cold diffidente, and age’s froft, 

In the full tide of fong were loft: . 
Each blank ih faithlels rg void, 
The poet’s glowing thought fupplied ; 
And, while his harp refponfive rung, 
“Twas thus the tatest Minstret fing.’ P; 8; 


: 7 . ’ 7 7 ~ or 
, ’ Fe A rf & # Fes 





* See Britith Critic; vol, XIX! pi g7oh 

+ The caftle of Newark upon Yarrow, is mentigned in the hotes 
to the Minftrelfy of the Scottith Border; vol. I. pi 3. It is 
re faid to have ftdod, * ina romantic and folitary fituation, on 
claffical banks of the Yarrow,’’ In the ballad we read of— 


" hae eens tan er on Newark Lee.’’ on 
T t is all comments on 
Roeder Minttrely. sed : 


L # - . This 















































































































156 Scott's, Lay of the lat Minftreh. 


This is the conftant meafure of the intermediate 
the lay itfelf is in a more. lyric frain,, with ,thofe- 
Retepeaed metre which, are found in the early ballads.. The 
epening itfelf aflords {pecimens of thofe free ‘alisdaes. | 


“© The feaft was over in Brankfome tower, — 

And the lady was gone to her feeret bower ;~ | 
Her bower that was guarded by word: and by: fpell, 
Deadly to hear, and y to tell,. 

Jefu, fhield us well } 

No living wight, fave the lady. alone 

Had dased to crofs. the threfheld ftene !'’ 


Brankfome, or Branxholme, was a fortrefs belonging to 
the Scotts of Buccleuch, on the Teviot, about three miles 
above Hawick, and here the whole fcene of the poem is 
laid. ‘The incidents-are many of them wild, and faneifal, but 
well fwited to the ftyle of poetry employed, and’ the whole 

pan sa ig not only amufing: but interefling, “The im- 
tereft arifes poe Rosh the loves of the Lady of Buc- 
cleuch’s daughter ret, and Lord Cranftown, between 
whofe families th there © febbiied a deadly feud. We are foon 
told, by preternatural agents, that the planets, 


‘¢ Will no kind influence deign to. fhower” 
On Teviot's tide, and Brankfome’s tower, 
Till pride be quelled, and Jove be free ;’” P. 20. 


and the unexpeéted fulfilment of thefe oracular conditions 
forms the denouementot the poem, The lay abounds in every 
part with charatteriftic delineations, and has frequent paflages 
of genuine poet To the former clafs belongs the low 


ing piéture of a order knight, in the perfon of William of 
oraine. 


“ A ftark mofs- ag | sag he, 

As e’er pte ay i 

Through Solway finde, theoeg or mofs, 

Blindfold he knew the paths tocrofs : 

tae turns, by defperate bounds, 
Percy’s beit blood-hounds ; 

In Eke, or Liddell, fords were none, 

But he would ride thent one by one ; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December's fnow, or July’s pride ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moontefs midnight, or mattin prime ; 

Steady of heart, and ftout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 


By Eagiand’s king, andi Scotland’ sqacen,”* P, 23. 
The 








oc > 


Still i 





The fore citeaice SF BuLaAC tir happened 
frequent! a ae borderers. “We find it afterwards told of 
“ ihe prahme, ‘fecond ‘fon of Malice, Earl of Monteith, 
commonly furnamed John with the Bright. Sword.’ —Upon 


fome difpleafure rifen againit him at heaiie, it ds related, - he 
 retited with many-of ‘his clan‘and kindred into the lifh 


borders,.in the reign of King 7 Fourth, where t 
feated themfelves ; and many of t fterity have conti. 
nued there ever fince. ‘Mr. Sandfo ing ‘of them 


fays, (which, indeed, ‘was applicable to mott of ts borderers 


~ on both fides), oo tee ftark mofs-troopers, and arrant 


thieves; ‘both to nd.and Scotland outlawed; yet 4ome- 
times connived at, becaufe they: ee intelligence forth of 
Scotland, and'would rife 400 horfe:at time, ‘upon a raid 
(incurfion) of the Englith into Scotland. "Note, p. 905. 
it the poetical paflages we may number this, which 
fecond-canto ; on the fubjeét of Melrofe Abbey. 


« Tf thou would’ft view fair Melrofe aright 
Go vifit Py bn pale moon-light 5 
For the of lightfome day 


When the broken arches are. ‘in night, 
And each thafted oriel glimmers white : 
When the coltl light’s denen fhower 
Strezms on the ruin’d central ‘tower ; 
When buttrefs and buttrefs, ‘alternately, 
When erodens the bmarees, 

ver 
And the {crolls that teach thee to live and.die ; 
When diftant "Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the:dlead man’s grave ; 
Then go—but alone the while— 
Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 


And, ne eee 
Was never fcene fe eB ood ae 
The defcription of the alarm given tothe countty, by the 


lighting of the be ‘econ is high highly, ot charafteriftic, and at the 
fame ne = ‘ ‘the conclulion of the third 


7 Ri be fee step ve chamfer pervade pervades the chief 
part of the fourth canto, we.rileto v elegant poetry 
at the opening of the fifth, .. . eg 


“ Call it notwvain—they do not err 
Who fay, that wher the poet 4g 
“iets 
ee 











































Scott's Lay of the laft Minftrel. 


Who fay tall cliff and cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan 

That mountains weep in cryftal rill, 

That flowers in tear of balm diftill ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes figh, 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rufhing wave 

‘To murmur dirges round his grave.” P. 127. 





The folution of this poetical dream into natural caufes, in 
the enfuing flanza rather wants clearnefs. After the death 
of Mufgrave in the fingle combat, the idea of the dead march, 
ftruck by the Minftrel on his harp, is conceived and exprefled 
in the richeit flyle of poetry. 


‘6 The harp’s wild notes, though hufhed the fong, 
The mimic march of death prolong ; . 
Now feems it far, and now a- ear, 

Now meets, and now cludes the ear ; 

Now feems fome mountain's fide to fweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep; 

Seems now as if the Minitrel’s wail, 

Now the fad requiem loads the gale ; 

Laft, o’er the warrior’s clofing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral ftave.”” P. 155. 


But the flight the moft delightful to our feelings, in all this 
pleafing poem, is the opening of the fixth canto, where the 
Minftrel fings of patriotifm. 





I, 
<< Breathes there the man, with foul fo dead, 
Who never to himfelf hath faid, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whofe heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footfteps he hath tarned, 
From wandering on a foreign ftrand ! 
If fuch there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minftrel raptures fwell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundlefs his wealth as wifh can claim ; 
Defpite thofe titles, power, and pelf 
The wretch, concentered all in felf, 
Living fhall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, fhall go down 
To the vile duft from whence he fprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unfung. ; 
Il, 
O Caledonia! ftern and wild, 


Meet nurfe for a poetic child ! 
™ Land 









aa 


Scott's Lay of the laf Minftre?. 


Land of brown-heath and fhaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my Sires! what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged ftrand.’”  P. 261. 


Whether the Minftrel be fuppofed to utter thefe fenti. 
ments, or Mr. Scott himfelf, they are highly appropriate, 
highly honourable, and in no {mali degree poetical. We 
cannot allow ourfelves to expatiate further on this poem, 
from which we have received fo much pleafure. The fan- 
cifal machinery of the wizard’s tomb, and the goblin page, 
deferve, perhaps, particular notice; but we fhall only allow 
ourfelves to fay, that in our opinion they are ftriétly in unifon 
with this fpecies of lay, and produttive both of poetical 
fcenes, and of fomething happily bordering on comic effeét. 
The authority given in the notes for the fiétion of the goblin 
is whimfically appofite, and abundantly fufficient to juftify 
the poet. The conclufjon of the lay is fine, but perhaps 
rather too folemn for the reft of the lay; it is, however, 
highly poetical, and grand even to fublimity. As to the old 
Minttrel, haying made fo much acquaintance with him, we 
rejoice to find him comfortably fettled under the proteétion 
of the liberal dutchefs. 


—- ** Clofe beneath proud Newark’s tower 
Arofe the Minftrel’s lowly bower ; 

A fimple hut, but there was feen 

The little garden hedg’d with green, 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There fhelter’d wanderers, by the blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begged before, 

So paffed the winter’s day—burt fill, 
When fummer {miled on fweet Bowhill,’ 
And July’s eve with balmy breath 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath; 
When throftles fung on Harehead-thaw ; 
And grain waved green on Carterhaugh ; 
And flourifhed, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 


The aged Harper’s foul awoke ! 
Then would he fing achievements high, 
And circumftance of chivalry, 


Till the rapt traveller would ftay 

ree of the clofing day ; 

And noble youths, the ftrain to hear, 

Forfook the hunting of the deer ; 

L4 And 
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And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 
Bore burden to the Minftrel’s tong *. 


Among imitations of ancient poetry, ‘the lay of the laf 
Minftrel_ muft always be diftinguifhed, from the judgment 
with which every beauty of the model is prefervéd and im. 
proved, and every difgufting fault avoided. “Whe notes to 
this poem are often initructive, but with a good deal of repe- 
tition of the matter of tle notes and introduétion to the Min. 
ftrelfy. We obje& not,-however, materially to any thing 
but the fize and price ct the book, which muft exclude trom 
the enjoyment of it great numbers who would read it with 
much delight. Many fubfequent editions wall, we truft, 
make amends for this fault, and put it intothe hands of every, 
however humble, acmurer of poetry, and votary of themufes. 





Art. V. Annals of Medicine, for the Years 1808 and 1804, 
Exhibiting a concife View of the latef? and moft important 
Difcoveries in Medicine and Medical Philojophy. By Andrew 
Duncan, Sen. and Andrew Duncan, Jun. M.D. Fellows of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh. 8vo, p. 548. 
Price 9s. 1804. John Murray. London. 


18 the preface, Dr. Duncan informs the reader that with 

this volume he finifhes his itafk, as editor of a periodical 
publication, which has been continued for twenty-eight years. 
‘lL wenty years under the title of Medical Commentaries, and 


_ — — 





* The real lait Minftrel feems to have been deferibed by Mr. 
Scott in the perfon of Jonn Graeme, of Sowport in Cumberland, 
commonly called the dong Owaker, from whofe recitation many of 
the fongs in this Minftrelfy were derived. ‘* This perfon,’’ fays 
Mir. Scott, in a'note on the introduction to that work, ‘* is per- 
haps the lait ot our :proteffed ballad reciters, and ds now upwards 
of So years of age. ‘Me was by ‘profeflion an itinerant cleanfer 
of clocks and watehes.; but a ftentorian voice and a'mott tenacious 
memory, qualified him eminently for remembring accurately, and 
reciting with energy, the border gathering fongs, and tales of war. 
Fis memory is now much impaired by age; yet the number of 
veries which he {till pours forth, and the animation of his tone 
and geftures, form a moft extraordinary contraft tochis extreme fee- 
blenefs of perfon, and dotage of mind,’? Minfrel/y, vol. i, p. Cie 
This real Minftrel is furely an interefting pesion, 


the 
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the remaining eight years under that of Annals. In erder, 
however, to make the work complete, he means to publifh 
an index to the whole, in twooparts; one, of the names of 
the contributors, and of the authors whofe works have been 
noticed; the other, of the fubje€ts. This will be very ufeful, 
and will add much to the value of the work, which has 
zlways met with a favourable reception, certainly well 
delerved; and the prefent volume will not detraét from its 
merit. ‘The prefent work will be fucceeded, we are told, 
by a new one, The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
As that work will be condutted, the dottor adds, by 
younger perfons, who will have more leifure to attend to 
its execution, it may be expetted to proceed regularly, and 
he promifes his occafional affiftance, which will doubtlefs 
contribute to its perfection. 

The volume is divided, as ufual, into three parts; the 
firlt part filling 298 pages, contains analyfes of books. The 
fecond, which is extended to p. 437, medical obfervations; 
and the third, medical news. From the fecond and third 
ports we fhall extraét fuch articles as ieem mott deferving 
notice. 


_ I. Obfervations and Experiments on the Electricity of Animals, 
by George Kelle, M.D. 


This is a tranflation of the author’s inaugural thefis, which 
he read on taking his degree of Do€tor in Medicine, in 1803 ; 
and as the experiments are intended as preliminary to tur- 
tlrer obfervations on the fubjeét, which he purpofes publifh- 
ng any remarks upon them, for the prefent, would be 
ufelefs. 


Il. Hiftory of a fingular affection of the right leg, accompanied 
wit /ymptomatic Epilepfy, which was cured in the Royal Infir- 
mary of Edinburgh, by the ufe of Galvanifm. By Andrew 
Duncan, Sen. M.D. 


The fubje&, a girl about twelve years of age, was attacked 
with fits, occurring three or four times in the day, and con- 
tmuing from half an hour, to two hours at a time, The 
mufcles of the thorax and abdomen, and fometimes of the 
throat and tongue, were convulfed during the fit. The 
lower extremity on the right fide, was emaciated. Any 
attempt to move that limb, while the patient was awake, 
vccalioned a recurrence of the fit; when afleep, the —_ 
whic 
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which was ther. relaxed and pliable, might be moved without 
exciting any unealinefs or iderianets The patient had been 
ill four or five months, had experienced benefit from the 
ufe of bark, zinc, and other medicines, but only temporarily, 
She was admitted into the Infirmary May 3, 1803. She 
had only three fits the next day, lafting each of them about 
ten minutes. After a fruitlefs trial of a few medicines, the 
doctor determined on ufing galvanifm, which was begun on 
the 9th of May, and continued to the 15th of June, inter. 
pofing from time to time fuch internal medicines as were 
mdicated. On the 17th fhe was difcharged the hofpital as 
cured. The author is aware that no general inference can 
be drawn from this folitary cafe, but thinks the efhcacy of 

alvanif{m was fufficiently matured in this inftance to render 
it deferving of being publifhed. 

We cannot however help thinking, that the credit of the 
Profeflor may give to this experiment more weight than it de- 
ferves. At any rate, it could not have been wrorg to have 
deferred the publication until the power of galvanifm ir 
fpafmodic cafes had been fubmitted to further trials; and as 
fuch cafes are by no means uncommon, it feems fingular, 
that at the end of two years, no further opportunity for ex- 
periment fhould have offered at the Lnfirmary. 


HI. Three cafes of Hydrocephalus Chronicus, with [ome Re- 


marks on that Difeafe. By Alexander Monro, Jun. M.D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. 


We will give the dimenfions of the largeft of thefe heads, 
of which there is an engraving. The child is a boy, nine 
years of age. In this, as well as in all the cafes of which 
we have feen accounts, the difeafe feemed to begin before 
the birth of the child. 

At its greateft circumference, the head meafures 36 
inches and an half. From the root of the nofe to thefe mid- 
dle ridge of the occipital, it is 25 inches. From ear to ear, 
acrofs the top of the head, 24 inches. The fubjeéts of this 
difeafe do not often attain the age of this boy; but Van 
Swieten gives an account of a man, who was 30 years of 
age at the time when he faw him. His head was of an 
enormous fize, his limbs not larger than a boy’s of the age of 
ten years. ony, uses are fome obfervations on the difeale, 
which will not however admit of being abridged.—No re- 
medy has been difcovered for the complaint. 
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IV. Odfervations on a Cafe of Diubetes Mellitus, by Dr. 
Duncan, Sen. with the Iliflory of the morbid Appearances 
which were difcovered on Diffeétion. By Dr. Monro, Jun. 


' The patient, a woman, the age not mentioned, had been 
affli€ted with the dileafe feveral years. She had been feveral 
times in the hofpital, where fhe died, March 26, 1804, every 
kind of medicine and regimen, recommended in fuch cafes, 
having been fruitlefsly employed. The Profeffor means, 
in the new publication before alluded to, to give a more par- 
ticular account of this cafe, with further obfervations on the 


difeafe. 


V. Letter from Dr. Robert Sproat, of Beliza, in the Bay of 
Honduras, dated 2d O€tober 1802, to Captain Chichefler Mac- 
donell, refpecting the Managua (Cabbage-iree) Bark, of South 


America. 


Confirming the efficacy of the cabbage-tree bark in curing 
or deftroying worms in the bowels, which it does “ as 
uickly,”” the writer fays, ‘* as the moft celebrated vermi- 
hin even calomel not excepted.’’ An account is alfo 
iven of the bark of a tree, like the peach tree, which cures 
ited with as much certainty as the Peruvian bark. . Spe- 
cimens of the bark, leaves, and fruétification, have been fent 
to Sir Jofeph Banks, and if the difcoverer was to be encou- 


raged, fome bales of the bark would be fent to Europe. 


VI. Odfervations on the Influenza, as it appeared at Briftal 
in the Year 1803. By Dr. A. Carrick. Being Anfwers te 
certain Queries refpeéting that Difeafe, tran{mitted to him by 
Dr. Richard Pearfon, Phyfician. London. 


The following are fome peculiarities obferved by this 
writer. 

The Influenza was not feen at Briftol, until two or three 
weeks after its appearance in London ; at Edinburgh, its ap- 
pearance was a month later than in London. Thofe perfons 
who were confined to their houfes, or who lived in parts of 
the city that were fheltered from cold, in general, efcaped the 
difeafe, while they who went abroad, or who lived in the 
higher pos expoted to the north and eaft winds, were almoft 
univerially affebted. This was particularly obfervable on 
Richmond Terrace. ‘* On the eaft fide of the Terrace, nat 
one family, and {carcely an individual efcaped the complaint; 
while on the fouth fide, a great majority both of me 
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and families, efcaped entirely.”” Few perfons died of the 
complaint; in a great majority of cates, it readily yielded to 
moderate per{piration; in a few, bleeding was required, and 
in a very {mall number that operation was obliged to be re. 
peated, and uled as treely as ts in true pneumomia. A me. 
tcorological table 1s added, giving an account of the flate of 


the atmofphere during the months of February, March, and 
April. 


VII. Obfervations on the Influenza, as it appeared in the 
Tile of Man, in the Spring of the Year 1803, by Dr. John 
Neljon Scott, in a Letter to Dr. Duncan, Sen. 


The writer t!.inks the Influenza was introduced into the 
Ifland by a young man from London. He had, he fays, 
the moft inconteftable proofs, that the difeafe was infe€tious, 
and gives initances of its being communicated, in which he 
could not, he intimates, be miftaken. But as he adds, that the 
effect was often obfervable in a few hours, on the perlons 
receiving the infeétion, it feems probable he was miftaken 
in that circumftance, and that the parties had contra€ted the 
difeafe from other fources. In general, the account given 
of the difeafe by this gentleman, and the method of cure re- 
commended, correfponds with the obfervations of Dr. Car- 
rick, and with thofe given in the fubfequent paper, of the 
progrefs of the Influenza at Edinburgh, by Dr. Duncan, 
excepting that it was fatal in the latter place, where about 
eighty have fuppofed to have died of it. From ye tare 
ot the difeafe, which the editor thinks was fufficiently 
traced from Paris to London, from thence to Edimburgh, 
and from the manner in which it was communicated to the 
different parts of that city, as well as from what occurred in 
his own tamily, ‘* he has no more doubt,” he fays, ‘‘ of the 
contagious nature of Influenza, than he has of that of meafles, 
chincough, or typhus fever.” 


MEDICAL NEWS. 


Mr. Braithwaite, Surgeon at Lancafler, has ufed the 
oxygenated muriatic acid, he fays, with fingular fuccefs in 
the cure of the fcarlet fever, accompanied with ulcers in the 
throat. One dram of the acid, mixed with eight ounces of 
diftilled water, is given to adults, in the fpace of twelve 
hours. For children, the quantity to be proportironably di- 
munilhed, It {uperiedes the neceflity of ufing gargles, rT 
wel 
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well as of all other medicines, excepting fuch as may be 
neceflary to keep the body foluble. To deftroy infeétion, 
and prevent its being diffeminated, he fumigates the apart- 
ments of the fick with the oxygenated muriatic gas. 

Mr. Charles Rankine, Surgeon at Douglas, gives an 
account of a woman who went into a coalpit, with a child 
fhe had at her breaft, where fhe continued nineteen days, not 
being able to find her way out. During this time, the had 
no food, living entirely on water fhe found there. Her cries 
being at length heard by fome miners, they went into the 
mine, and led her and the child out. They are now living, 
and in perfeét health. But as the writer depends folely on 
the narrative of the woman, and does not appear to have 
made the neceffary enquiries to authenticate her flory, little 
credit can be given, we conceive, to the report. 

An elegant and well written life of the late Dr. Thomas 
Percival follows, in which the editor pays a well deferved 
tribute to the merit of the deceafed. A new work, about to 
be publithed by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. to be entitled, 
The Code of Health and Longevity. . From the knowledge 
the baronet may be fuppofed to have obtained, in the courfe 
of his ftatiftical enquiries, of the caufes of the fuperior health. 
fulnefs and longevity of the inhabitants of iia diftriéts 
over others, much ufeful information may be expeéted from 
this publication. The volume concludes, as ufual, with 
lifts of graduates, and of new publications in the courfe of 
the two laft years. 





Art. Vi. The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, Knt. By Arthur 
Cayley, jun. Ejg. 4to. @ Vols. il. 16s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1305. 


NOtEWITHSTANDING the great and exalted cha- 

raéter of Sir Walter Ralegh in learning, and in arms, 
for every quality which dignifies the hero, and adorns the 
man, the world has never been indulged with a detailed ac- 
count of his life. When we confider the important 2ra in 
which he lived, and the part he aéted on the theatre of the 
world, the chomsianbtisiiand fketches of Oldys and Birch mutt 
o€ pronounced to be far from fatisfaftory. It was once the 
tntention of Gibbon to have difplayed his knowledge, and 
exercifed his talents in this interefting fubjeét ; but he was 
induced to relinquith it, as he himielf informs us, fora 
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more extenfive theme. We are much indebted, therefore; 
to Mr. Cayley, who has diligently attended to the faéts of Sir 
Walkter’s life, and defcribed them in a plain, fimple, but 
very interefting narrative. Having premifed this, little feems 
to be neceflary on our parts, but to enable the reader to 
judge for himfelf, by fw 20 one or two fpecimens from 
the work itfelf. We fhall take our firft example trom the 
earlier part of Sir Walter’s life, which is lefs familiar pers 
haps to the generality of readers. 


‘¢ Lord Bacon has preferved the following anecdote of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, while he was a ftudent at Oxtord. A cowardly 
fellow, who was a very good archer, having been grofsly in. 
fulted by a neighbour, complained to Ralegh, and afked his 
advice ‘ how he fhould repair the wrong which he had fuffered’ 
Ralegh’s anfwer was, ‘ challenge him to a match of fhooting.’ 

“¢ Wood at lait juftly concludes, that it is wzcertain how long 
Ralegh remained at the Univerfity. It is ftill more uncertain, 
that he was ever a ftudent in the Middle Temple, which the fame 
writer afferts, becaufe he had feen verfes, written by him in that 
Inn of Court. Sir Robert Naunton, who was Secretary of State 
at the time of Ralegh’s death, configns him to the ftudy of the 
law on quitting Oxford; and the greater part of Ralegh’s bio- 
grapbers agree with Sir Robert in this point, having probably 
copied him. Mr. Lewis Theobald, however, in a later day, 
conceived it to be fo obvious an error, that no merit could be 
claimed for correéting it. For, at his arraignment, Sir Walter, 
in a reply to the Attorney General, lays a hcavy imprecation on 
himfelf, ‘if ever he read a word of law, or ftatutes, before he 
was a prifoner in the Tower.’ In addition to this, Hooker in- 
forms us, that after Ralegh * had laid a good ground to build 
his actions on’ at the Univerfity, he went to France, which 1s 
alfo confirmed by Camden, by whofe account, Sir Walter’s age 
could not exceed feventeen, at the time of his departure to that 
country. 3 

‘© Ralegh had the advantage of a period of unufual political 
aétivity to exercife and encourage his genius at his entrance into 
life. The glorious reign of our illuftrious Elizabeth, lefs diftin- 
guithed by its length, than by the vigour and fuccefs of her go- 
vernment, amid almoft unexampled difficulties at home and abroad, 
and by the variety of important events occurring in the courfe of 
it, commenced in the feventh year of his age. The early part 
of it was employed in changing the odious fcenes of perfecution, 
which the reign of her predeceflor had exhibited, and in ae 
with the foundeft policy, the great work of the Reformation. 
When, at a later period, France became involved in civil war, 
Elizabeth, to avert a threatened danger from the encroaching 

wer of Spain, aided the diftreffed and humble ftates of Holland. 
builip, in political reprifal, raifed ubborn infurrections . ~y 
and ; 
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fand ; and the Pope, to give the rebellion permanence and plau- 
fibility, embraced that kingdom in the circle of St. Peter. 

«« Jt were impertinent to my fubject to dwell on the origin of 
the Hugonots, and their oppofition to the Guifards—to reconcile 
Queen Elizabeth’s defence of another Prince’s oppreffed fubjects, 
at a moment when imminent danger, from fuch oppreffions, threat- 
ened her own; or, to aggravate her motives againft France, in 

rticular, from the recent violation of covenants relative to the 
furrender of Calais. Suffice it to obferve, that with her hands 
full at home, by the infurre¢tions of the Earl of Northumberland 
and Leonard Dacres, fhe was not wanting in commiferation and 
affiftance to the perfecuted Proteftants of France. Having made 
ufe of her influence with other Princes of the fame perfuafion in 
promoting the caufe, the accepted a pledge of jewels againft a 
loan of money to the Queen of Navarre, and permitted Henry 
Champernon, a relative by marriage to the Earl of Montgomery, 
to march into France with a feleét troop of well-equipped volun. 
teers, one hundred in number, and all gentlemen. ‘ Let valour 
decide the conteft’ was the motto on their ftandard. In the lift 
were Philip Buthhid, Francis Barcley, and Walter Ralegh; the 

two firft afterward men of note ; the laft the moft diftinguifhed of 
them all, then a youth, and commencing his career. 

“« This felect troop of horfe arrived in the French camp in 
O€ober, 1569, (the beginning of the third civil war), and was 
received with great diftinétion by the Queen of Navarre, and the 
Princes. Although the French writers, as well as our own, 
leave us in the dark as to its particular fervices in France, or the 
time of its continuance there, we may conclude that Ralegh 
gained confiderable reputation in that country. Hooker fays, 
‘ he fpent good part of his youth in wars and martial fervices 
there ;’ and another writer, who feems alfo to have known him, 
adds, {peaking of his education, ‘ it was not part, but wholly 
gentleman, wholly foldier.’ From thefe circumftances we may 
not only account for the chafm, which we find about this period 
in all the memoirs of Sir Walter’s life; but may alfo prefume, 
that, viewing the extenfive and inftru¢tive {cene of extraordinary 
events, which their political theatre at this time exhibited, he 
was initiated by this (then) polite, warlike, and diplomatic 
people, in thofe civil and military accomplifhments, which he 
afterward fo confpicuoufly difplayed. 

** Ralegh was ftill in France after the death of Charles IX, 
an event which took place about five years after his arrival in 
that kingdom ; and as this interval embraces nearly thirty bat. 
tles, fieges, treaties, and capitulations, the fchool muft of necef- 
fity have proved a fine one for the initiation of our young volun- 
teer, In his Hiftory of the World he has bequeathed us the fol- 
lowing memorandum of this period. ‘ I remember it well, that 
when the Prince of Condy was flain after the battle of Jarnac, 
(which Prince, together with the Admiral Chaftillon, had the 
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conduc of the Proteitant army) the Proteftants did greatly he. 
wail the lois of the faid Prince in refpeét of his religion, perfon, 
and birth ; yet comforting themfelves, they thought it rather an 
advancement, than an hindrance to their affairs. For fo much 
did the valour of the one out-reach the advifednefs of the other, 
as whatfoever the admiral intended to win by attending the 
advantage, the Prince adventured to lofe, by being over-confi. 
dent in his own courage.’ By what means Ralegh efcaped the 
horrible maffacre of Paris and the prov inces, on the evening of 
St. Bartholomew, 1572, we are left in uncertainty. It is pro. 
bable, however, that he found refuge in the Ambaflador Wai. 
fingham’s houfe, in company with Lord Wharton, young Sidney, 
and others. 

‘* His return to England is fuppofed to have taken place in the 
year 1575- The following poem, by Walter Rawely, of the 
Middle Temple, was publithed the next year, pretixed to a fatire 
intituled the Steele Glafs, by George Gafcoigne, Efq. a writer 
of repute in thofe days : 


Sweet were the fauce would pleafe each kind of tatte, 

The life likewife were pure that never fwerv’d, 
For fpiteful tongues in canker’d ftomachs plae’d, 

Deem wortt ot things which beit percafe deferv'd. 
Burt what for that ? this med’cine may futhce 
To fcorn the reft, and feck to pleafe the wife. 


Tho’ fundry minds in fundry fort do deem, 
Yet worthiett wights vield praife for every pain ; 

But envious brains do nought, or light, efteem, 
Such itately iteps as they cannot attain ; 

For whofo reaps renown above the reft 


With heaps ot hate thall furely be opprefs’d. 


Wherefore, to write my cenfure of this book, 
This Gla/s of Steel impartially doth fhew 
Abufes all to iuch as in it look 

from prince to poor, frora high eftate to low. 
As for the verfe, who lift like trade to try 
I tear me much fhall hardly reach fo high. 


‘¢ This is the poem alluded to at page 6, and which led Wood 
to pronounce Ralegh a ftudent in the Middle Temple. The 
manner in which the name is written (Rawe/y) would make us at 
leait hetitate about afcribing this piece to Sir Walter; other cir- 
cumftances, however, render it probable that he was the author 
of it. Among thefe we may mention, Gafcoigne’s acquaintance 
with Lord Grey de Wilton, appearing by his dedication to this 
and other of his works, and Ralegh’s fervice in Ireland, as we 
thall find, under that nobleman, Gafcoigne had led a life fimilar 
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to that of Ralegh in foreign travels, and military fervice ; and 
fubfcribed the very motto tam Marti guam Mercurio to his picture 
refixed to the above fatire, which is fo well known to have 
vam afterward affumed by, or a to Ralegh himfelf, 
To thefe probabilities in favour of an acquaintance having fub- 
fited between them, we may add the internal evidence of the 
m itfelf, which exhibits throughout that fofid axiomatical turn 

fo diftinguifhing Ralegh’s mufe.”” P. 11. 


The next {pecimen we fhall give demonftrates Mr. Cayley 
to be qualified for ftill higher undertakings, under the aufpices 
of the Mufe of Hiftory, and we hope at no diftant period 
again to fee him called to the honourable exercife of his pen. 


‘¢ In examining the afperfions which have been caft on the 
character of Sir Walter Ralegh, our attention is naturally at. 
tracted by a late celebrated writer, who, but too plainly dif. 
covers himfelf to have been a countryman of King James; and 
that he felt that Monarch’s conduct to the Knight to have been a 
material blemith in his reign. With a juft fenfe of Mr. David 
Hume’s merit on many of the fubje¢ts which have engaged his 
attention, I feel bound on the prefent occafion, to avow m 
opinion, that the piéture he has drawn of the reign of James 1, 
is, to fay the leaft of it, a bad likeneft, My concern, however, 
is only with that part of it which bears reference to Sir Walter 
Ralegh, whom I find Mr. Hume to have placed ina light ° 
liarly unfavourable ; and as, from the popularity of his Hittory, 
the Knight’s chara¢ter may have fuffered with pofterity, by his 
reprefentation, an enquiry into the juftice of it may not be deem. 
ed improper in this place. 

** Tt will be found by the foregoing pages, and the authorities 
which they refer to, that Mr, Hume, in his Hiftory of Eliza. 
beth, has not always been accurate in his incidental notices of 
Ralegh ; a circumftance which may eafily have arifen from his 
not being at the pains, as a general hiftorian, of entering mi. 
nutely into the life of an individual, In the firft chapter, how. 
ever, of the reign of her fucceffor, he ig bold enough to inform 
us, ‘it appears from Sully’s Memoirs that Ralegh fecretly of- 
fered his Soviass to the French Ambaffador.’ From which Mr. 
Hume prefumes, that, ‘ meeting with a repulfe,’ Ralegh had 
recourfe to the Flemifh Minifter; yet he confeffes, that on his 
trial there appeared no proof, nor any circumftance which could 
juftify the Knight’s condemnation. 

_ “ Referring the reader to Sir Walter’s introduction to Sully, 
in 1601, (noticed in Chap. VI.) I tranfcribe the following paf- 
fage, the only one in Sully’s Memoirs which could lead Mr. 
Hume to his conclufion, I then requeft him to recolleét Ralegh’s 
enmity to Spain, and to decide for himfelf how far the hiftorian 
was warranted in his imputation regarding France ; alfo, al 
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wate enquiry into his life and attions, than here, as on many 
other occafions, we are aftonithed at the barrennefs of the fubject 
fo important in biography, the derail of private life ; and are 
fpeedily compelled to confefs, that, however interefting his pub- 
lic tranfa¢tions, the character under our contemplation, has been 
handed down to us in confiderable ambiguity. 

« Sir Waleer Ralegh (fays Naunton) was one that, it feems, 
fortune had picked out on purpofe of whom to make an example 
and to ufe as her tennis-ball, thereby to fhew what fhe could do ; 
for the toffed him up of nothing, and to-.and-fro to greatnefs, and 
from thence down to little more than to that wherein the found 
him, a bare gentleman.’’ Soldier, feaman, ftatefman, fcholar, 
poet, and philofopher, we may challenge a fimilar inftance in 


philoiopher, 
modern ages of that union of characters, more frequent among the 
» fe) 


i 


ancients, which difltinguifhed Sir Walter Ralegh; a union on the 
excellence of which much might be written, were we not filenced 
by the r dexion, that the corr {pon ling union of talent and Op- 
portunity can rarely occur. Matter of every accomplithment re. 
guifite to defend a ftate in war as well as to adorn it in peace, a 
warlike reign was fafety to him, a peac ‘ful one deftruétion. He 
affords amemorable example that a-martial fpirit, under an active 
and adventurous Prince, fhall find. honour and emulation ; but if 
the Prince be of a contrary character, his unfafhtonable virtue, 
unlefs it can mould itfelf to occafions, fhall be criminal, and his 
couruge of lefs fecurity than cowardice, 

‘ Amid the various interefts arifing by various favourites in the 
long reign of Elizabeth, no man enjoys the credit of being lefs 
immerfed by the finiles of the court in the luxuries of it; while 
no one converted its frowns to greater utility, by being animated 
by them to enterprize the moft honourable. 

‘© Though he gained much at the court, (fays Naunton) he 
took it not out of the exchequer, or merely out of the Queen’s 
purfe, but by his wit and by the help of the prerogative. Lor 
the Queen was never profufe in delivering out of her treafure, but 
paid moft and many of her fervants part in money, and the reft 
with grace ; which, as the cafe ftood, was then taken for good 
payment.’’ ‘That he could never condefcend to court the people 
by the ufual arts, is noticed by Lord Burleigh, in a breath 
with Effex’s affection of popularity, among his precepts to his 
fon Cecil. * Seek not (he writes) to be Effex, fhun to be 
Ralegh.”’ 

** in addition to the inftances already noticed in the cafes of 
Mr. Udall and Sir Richard Greenville of the Knight’s zeal in 
the caufe of friendfhip, we may prefume many remain unrecorded, 
Having told Queen Elizabeth he had a favour to beg of her, 
* when, Sir Walter,’ faid her Majefty, ‘ will you ceafe to bea 
beggar ?? € When your gracious Majetty ceafes to be a benefactor,’ 
replied the gallant Knight.’’ 
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From the various entertaining anecdotes whic are in. 


terfperfed, as well as from the various Agee of beauti. 
> 


ful poetry illuftrative of the main fubjett, we could ealily 
have produced a long and entertaining article, for which 
moft of our readers would have thanked us. But enough 
has been given to fatisfy all, that the author has executed his 
tafk with ability, and to convince alfo moft who colle&& books 
of Hiftory that the prefent publication merits a place in 
every fach colleétion. 





Art. VII. Obfervations on the Climate of Ireland, and 
Refearches concerning its Nature from very early periods to 
the prefent Time. With Thoughts on fome Branches of Rural 
Economy, particularly recommended in an Addrefs to the In. 
habitants and Friends of this Country. To which ave prefixed 
Preliminary Confiderations on the Stru€ture and Funétions of 
Plants.—On the Analogy between the Vegetable and Animal 
Syfems.—On the general fiate of Woods and Plantations in 
Ireland, in ancient and modern times.—On peculiar circum- 
fhances denoting the various conditions of her Linen Manu- 
facture throughout a feries of ages—And on the Utility of the 
co-operation of Art and Science in every Work wherein their 
joint Labours are required. By W. Patterfon, M.D. 
F.R.S. A. &c. O€tavo. pp. 326. Gilbert and Hodges, 
Dublin; Murray, London. 1804. 


R. P. is undoubtedly deferving of commendation, for 
the pains he has taken in his endeavours to promote the 
welfare of his country, and the condition of its inhabitants. 
We have perufed with pleafure the publication, of which we 
are now going to give an account, and we hefitate not to 
recommend it to the inquifitive world, and efpecially to the 
Irth gentry, whofe intereft and whofe duty is to co-operate 
with Dr. Patferfon’s views, in promoting the intereft, the 
cultivation, and the happinefs of their country. 
This work confifts of twoparts; namely, the preliminary con- 
fiderations, which occupy 113 pages, and the a &e. 
which form the reft of the work. The preliminary confidera- 
tions are divided into fix fe&tions. The obfervations on the 
climate, &c. confiit of five chapters, each of which is fub- 
divided into iettions. 
The firlt fe€tion of the firft divifion is a fhort difcourfe on 
the ufetulnels of the ftudy of meteorology. In the fecond 
feétion, 
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feftion, which is pretty extenfive, Dr. P. gives an elegant 
compendium, or general idea, of whatever belongs to the 
vegetable kingdom. He defcribes the general organization 
of plants, which he ee obtains from Mirbel’s work 
on that fubjeét, and at the {ame time laments the very limited 
ftate of our knowledge relative to it. He briefly explains 
the foundation of the Linnzan fyftem, and defcribes the dif 
ferent parts of the vegetable body, efpecially thofe which 
belong to the propagation of the fpecies, in the courfe of 
which he fometimes compares vegetables to animals, in a 
manner which is fomewhat poetical: thus, ye of the 
different modes of vegetable propagation, he fays, 


“ Phe feeds of plants are thus a fexual progeny, claiming both 
a father and mother, whilft the buds are a linear progeny, produced 
and nourifhed by a father alone, to whom they adhere, not falling 
off like the feeds. For in this moft fimple kind of vegetable 
reproduction, not only by buds, bulbs and wires, which are their 
viviparous generation, the caudex of the leaf is the part of the bud, 
or bulb, or wire, which rifes into its bofom. This paternal race 
exactly refembles its parents, when it has arrived at its maturity ; 
whereas the feminal race, fince it derives its form partly from the 
mother, and partly from the father, is liable to perpetual vari. 
ation; both which difpofitions are employed by fkilful gardeners 
to great advantage.”” P. 14. 


In the fequel, Dr. P. briefly examines the ideas of Van 
Marum, Hildebrand, Darwin, Pefchier, &c. concerning the 
irritability of plants; after which he defcribes the various 
branches of vegetable economy, or of the phyfiology of plants, 
together with the aétions of gafes, of light, of heat, o elec- 
tricity, &c. upon vegetables, fuch as have been inveftigated 
by modern philofophers. The laft part of the feétion treats 
of the principal difeafes of plants. 

The third feétion commences with the following parae 


graph. 


‘ Refle&ting on the properties of the feveral fubftances which 
eompofe, or have a confiderable agency in the atmofphere, that 
great and magnificent apparatus in the immenfe laboratory of na- 
ture, we muft own that it is a fcene of wonders, and be convinced 
that it is largely inftrumental in carrying on the moft important 
purpofes of terreftrial creation, By its operations are produced 
the terrible, as well as the cheerin phenomena of the natural 
world. Yet the moft formidable phenomenon muft have its ufc 
in the vaft mechanifm of this fyftem, to preferve the balance in the 
feveral powers, and to co-operate with that of the mildeft def- 
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cription in fuftaining the grand and vivifying agency of the 
ewhale.’’ of 5i- 


He then fucceflively fhows the great dependence of animal 
and vegetable life on the various con{lhtution of the atmof. 
phere, the advantages and difadvantages arifing trom heat, 
cold, windy feafons, in agriculture, manulatiures, animal 
and vegetable economy, &c. He alfo earneltly recommends 
the ftudy of meteorology, and notices the plans propotfed for 
making regular obfervations in that branch of natural phi- 
lofophy. 

In the fourth fefliion, this’ author confiders more immedi. 
ately the modes of improving the economical itate of Ireland, 
by fhowing that it is at once beneficial and praéticable to di. 
minifh the guantity of imports for manufaéture and home 


confumption, by introducmg or extending the culture of - 


various articles, which they are at prefent content to derive 
from abroad. He then treats of the mode of making proper 
plantations of trees in different parts of the kingdom, and 
fhews the fertility of the foil for this purpofe, by mentioning 
the great quantities of timber which Ireland has furnifhed in 
former times. 

The filth feétion mentions whence Ireland ts faid to have 
been firft peopled, which was the firft tribe of cloth manu. 
faciurers, the viciflitudes of the linen manufaétures at dif. 
ferent periods, the introduction of the art of dying, the de- 
manis of various articles of drefs for the inhabitants of 
[rejand, and other fuch particulars. 

In the fixth fection, Dr. P. briefly treats of the neceffary 
divilion of labour, and ihows how the literary men and the 
artifts are connetted with, and onght to afflilt, each other ; 
for the labours, he obferves, of the mechanic. and of the 
philofopher, like thofe of the hand and head, ought to unite 
in order to conduct a work of public importance to its point 
of greateit utility. 

The title of the firft chapter of the Obfervations, &c. is 
obfervations on the weather, in the year \801, 
fubdivided into three feétions. _ 

In thofe fettions Dr. P. defcribes the fituation of the city 
of Derry, where the meteorological obfervatiuns were made, 
gives furnmary tables of the obfervations made with the baro- 
meter, thermometer, hygrometer, and raingage; alfo {ynop- 
tical views of common phenomena, fuch as the direétion of 
the wind, the rain, hail, fnow, froft, florms, and aurora 
borealis; alter which he gives fhort accounts of the quality 
of the weather during each month, and laftly relates the pro- 
grefs of vegetation in the courfe of the whole year. 


This chapter is 
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The contents of the fecond chapter are the fame as thofe 
of the firft, but for the following. } year, viz. 1802. kt con. 
tains likewife a fourth feétion of remarks on the origin and 
nature of winds. 

Chap. III. Seft. I. On the citmate of Ireland, commences 
with the following paragraphs. 


‘ That the climate of Ireland has fuffered a confiderable 
e] ange, almoit within the memory of the prefent generation, is not 
only a popular opinion, but is a dottrine held by intelligent and 
philofophical obfervers. We are told, that the winters in this 
ifland, have laid afide their ancient horrors, and trequently aifume 
the mildnefs and vegetative powers of fpring; while fummer is 
reprefented as lefs favourable than formerly, lefs genial in pro. 
moting vegetation, and lefs vigorous in advancing to maturity the 
_ s ‘of the ¢ earth. 

‘ In fupport of thefe fentiments it 1s alledged, that our pre. 
wailing winds, which blow from the weftward, have , of late years, 
fwept with uncommon violence over the furf ace of our ifland; 
frultrating the ufual effects of their genial properties, by the 
overbearing fury of their courfe. The evidences which are 
brought to prove this difpofition of the winds wi ith us, are three 
phenomena, ftated as principally occurring in the province of 
Ulfter, na mely, the ¢rees of the country, the /vads of the fea.coaft, 
and the sides of the ocean*. P. 155. 


In order to examine the influence of cneie caufes, this 
author in the firft place endeavours to trace the flate of the 
clynate of Ireland from the earliett periods, by colleéting 
whatever he has been able to find concerning it in the works 

of old writers, commencing with Diodorus Siculus; he then 
cate cts and examines the particulars which relate to the 
above-mentioned caufes, in the courfe ot the fix leétions 
ito which this chapter 1s divided, and at the end of thofe 
fections there is an Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Ireland, 
Wherein Dr. P. recommends, in a very impreflive manner, 
the planting of trees on the ifland, which was once covered 
with wood. He fhows the advantages which muft naturally 
arife from it, and recommends the “offer of premiums, and 
other e: ncouragements, for the attainment ot that objet. 

The fourth chapter treats of the planting of trees, in all 
its branches. And the fifth, which 1s the laft of the work, 
treats of the fructure, utility, cultivation, and difeafe of the 
fax plant. 
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* Hamilton, Tranfaa. R. I. A. Vol. VI. Science, page 27. 


A Memoir on the Climate of Ireland, read in 1794. 
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Art. VIII. The Hiftery of Chichefler. By Alexander Hay, 


M. A. Vicar of Wifborough Green, Se. Svo. 1s. 
Longman and Co. 1804. 7 


7 thofe perfons who are fond of gratifying their curiofity 
by refearches into the antiquities of their own country, 
the prefent will prove a valuable acquifition. 

Mr. Hay, we are informed, has refided above thirty 
in the city, whofe hiftory he has now given to the a 

From the proofs adduced by Mr. Hay, it appears that 
Chichefter may juftly Jay claim to an antiquity equal per- 
haps to any town in Great Britain, and that it contains 
feveral objeéts well worthy of the attention of the Antiquary: 
of this nature are—its Cathedral, the Crofs in the Market. 
place, and feveral antient edifices within its walls. 

The author's ftyle is plain and perfpicuous, without any 
attempt at that florid and impofing mode of narration which 
many hiftorical writers have fallen into, 

The hiftory of this very antient city is neceffarily much 
eonneéted with that of England in general, and the reader 
will therefore find a confiderable portion of the general 
hiftory of our ifland, immediately conne€ted and interwoven 
with that of the city of Chichefter. 

Asa fpecimen of the ftyle of this work we fubjoin the 
following : 

** About the year 45 or 46 of the prefent xra, Claudius, the 
Roman Emperor, fent Aulus Plautius with a confiderable arma- 
ment into Britain to reduce the refractory inhabitants to due 
fubjection. 

*« Plautius defeated them in feveral engagements, partly by 
the vty mer of the Romans, though then in its de. 
cline, but principally by means of the divifions which prevailed 
anmiong the Britons, The next year Claudius followed his Gene. 
ral, and ftaid in Britain not more than fifteen or fixteen days, 
during which time he fent Flavius Vefpafian, the fecond in coms 
mand under Plautius, into the maritime part of the country to 
reduce the inhabitants to fubje¢tion, 

*« Vefpafian fixed his head-quarters at the place now called 
Chichefter. 

** The inhabitants of the weftern parts of Suffex were called 
Regni;: what the name of the city was does not clearly appear. 
The feite of the Roman camp is plainly to be traced on the Broil 
near the city tothis day, The Roman General made Cogidubnus 
Governor of the Regni, and honoured him with the title ot King, 
and friend and ally of the Roman people, pay nods 
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* From one of the oldeft infcriptions in England, which the 
workmen in digging to lay the foundation of the council chamber 
dug up in 1731, it appears that a temple was built on or near 
that fcite, dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, in the reign of 
Claudius, the Roman Emperor. 

«¢ The ftone, with the infcription in the Roman character of 
that time, was a few years ago, and I believe is at prefent, at 
Goodwood, in the poffeffion ot the Duke of Richmond.”’ P. 15. 


We give the infcription of this ftone, as we think it may 
be acceptable to many of our readers. 


“« The. infcription is, Neptuno et Minerve Templum, pro 
falute domus divina, ex auctoritate Cogidubni regis legati, 
Tiberii Claudii Augufti in Britannia. Collegium Fabrorum, et 
qui in eo facris vel honorati funt, de fuo dedicaverunt. Donante 
aream Pudente Pudentini Filio.”” 


The late Sir William Burrell fpent a confiderable time in 
viewing and making drawings of the moft curious and 
ancient defigns of archite¢ture, which are to be found in and 
near the cathedral of Chichefter, and which were added to 
his valuable colleétion of the antiquities of Suffex, but 
= unfortunately tor the world, he did not live to come 
plete. 

Although there are no plates to the prefent work, yet as 
far as the hiftorical part is capable of gratifying the curiofity 
of thofe who lament the want of Sir Wilham Burrell’s 
publication, the prefent may in a great meafure fupply 
the deficiency, 





Art. 1X. Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian, with the 
Dramatic Charafers, Manners, Ancedotes, $e. of the 
in which he lived: forming an Hi/tory of the Stage durt 
ro i the whole of the laft Century; and a Chronological Li, 
“A all the Parts played by him. svo. 44% pp. 8s. Afperne: 
804, 


"THE principal part of this narrative, has, it feems, before 
appeared in the European Magazine, but it has fuch 

an air of authenticity, is written with fo much vivacity, and 
communicates fo many interefting anecdoics of the principal 
charatters of the drama, that we are glad to fee the whole 
sollected in this form, We well remember Macklin, — 
ve 
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have often been delighted with his forcible reprefentations of 
Shylock, as well as of other charaéters. ‘Thefe ‘memoirs 
appear to do him ample jultice i in fis private'as well as his 
theatrical exhibitions. 

Our readers will not be fatisfied without fome {pecimen 
of the work, which we fele& from one of the moft whitnlical 
and eccentric cate the parts that Macklin atied. 


‘¢ What induced him to quit the Stage in the full vigour of 
fame and conftitution, was one of thofe Tehemnes which he had 
long previoufly indulged himfelf in, of fuddenly making his for. 
tune by the eltablifhment of a tavern and cullen date in the 
Piazza, Covent-garden ; to which he afterwards added a {chool 
of oratory, upon a plan hitherto unknown in England, founded 
upon the Greek, Roman, French, and Italian Societies, under 
om cates of ** The Britifh Inquifition.”” 

€ The firft part of this plan was opened on the 11th of March, 

754. bya public ordinary, (which was to be continued évery 
day at four o'clock, price three fhillings,) where every perfon 
was permitted todrink port, claret, or whatever liquor he fhould 
choofe. <A bill of fare, we muft confefs, very encouraging, 
even in thofe times, and which, from its cheapnets and novelty, 
drew a confidersble refort of company for fome time. 

** As curiofity muft not be a little excited to know fomething 
of Macklin in this new light ef a tavern-keeper, we have it in 
our power, partly , to gratify them [ic], on the authority of a 
literary Gentleman now living, who often formed one of the 
ordinary during the courfe of the fir feafon; and his relation 
is as follows : 

“« Dinner being announced, by public advertifement, to be 
ready at four o’clock, juft as the clock had ftruck that hour, a 
large tavern bell, which he had affixed to the top of we houfe, 
gave notice of its approach. ‘This bell continued 1 nging for 
about five minutes: the dinner was then ordered to be difhed ; 
and in ten minutes afterwards it was fet upon the table; after 
which the outer room door was ordered to be fhut, aud no other 
gueft admitted. 

‘© Macklin himfelf always brought in the firftdifh, dreffed in 
a full fuit of clothes, &c. with a napkin flung acrofs his left arm. 
When he placed the difh on the table, he made a low bow, and 
retired a few paces back towards the fideboard, which was laid 
out in a very fuperb ftyle, and with every poflible convenience 
that could be thought of. Two of his principal waiters ftood 
befide him: and one, two, or three more, as occafion required 
them. He had trained up all his fervants feveral months before 
for this attendance ; and one principal rule (which he laid down 
38 a fine gua non) was, that not one tingle word was.to be fpoken 


by them whilit in the roam, except when aiked a queftion by one 


of 
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of the guefts. The ordinary, therefore, was carried on by figus 
previouily agreed upon; and Macklin, as principal waiter, had 
only to obferve when any thing was wanted or called for, to 
communicate a few, which the waiters immediately underftood, 
and complied with. 

«© Thus was dinner entirely ferved up, and attended to, on 
the fide of the houfe, all in dumb fhew, When dinner was over, 
and the bottles and glaffes all laid upon the table, Macklin, 
quitting his foriner fituation, walked gravely up to the front of 
the table, and hoped ‘that all things were found agreeable ;* 
after which, he patled the bell-rope round the back of the chair 
of the perfon who happened to fit at the head of the table, and 
making a low bow at the door, retired, 

«¢ Though all this had the fhew of a formality feemingly 
touching too much on the freedom of focial meeting, it appeared 
to have a general good effect: the company not only faw it asa 
thing to which they had not been accuftomed, but it gave them 
by degrees, from the example of taciturnity, a certain mixture 
of temper and moderation in their difcourfe ; and it was obferved, 
that there were fewer wrangles and difputes at this ordinary, 
during the time Macklin kept it, than could well be expeéted in 
places which admitted of fo mixed an affembly of people. 

“« The company generally confifted of wits, authors, players, 
templars, and lounging-men of the town,”’ 


We are much furprifed, and not a little difappointed, as 
much is faid of Macklin’s cotemporaries, that thefe memoirs 
contain no account or anecdotes of Mr. and Mrs. Yates, 
both of whom were eminently diftingurfhed in their time, 
and bore no unimportant parts im the hiftory of the Theatre. 
A candid hiftory of thefe perfonages we cannot but confidtr 
as a defideratum in our Dramatic Biography, 
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Art. X. The Hifiory of the Anglo-Saxons, from their Jirk 
Appearance above the Elbe to the Norman Conquejl. By Sharam 
Turner, F.S.A. 4 vols. * Svo. il. 138. 6d. 


Longman 
and Co. 17991805. ’ 


, 4 ~~ . . * . 
W HEN we refleét on the obfcurity with which all hiftory 
; is involved in its beginnings ; the paucity and con- 
cifenefs of its early writers ; the fulpicious mediums of its 
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purpofely delayed our account till the conclufion of this 
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occafional defcent, and the frequency with which rational 
evidence and fober truth are facrificed by later chroniclers 
to vanity, fittion, or exaggeration ; we cannot but exprefs 
our gratitude to any writer who may be careful to invefti. 
gate original fources for himfelf ; and by wading through the 
obfcure monuments of former times, at once correft, en. 
large, and embellifh the knowledge of our early hiftory, 
Mr. Turner has executed this important tafk with confider- 
able judgment; and though the fources of knowledge from 
which he has drawn may not be always uncontaminated, we 
readily commend both his labour and his zeal. For the 
importance of his undertaking we fhall quote his own words, 
when {peaking of the feizure of Britain bythe Anglo-Saxons, 
from the defcendants of the Roman fettlers. 


‘€ This mighty revolution, than which hiftory prefents to us 
none more complete, has made the fortunes of the Saxons during 
every period interefting and inftruétive to us. Though other in. 
vaders have fhaded the ifland with the banners of conqueft, yet 
the effects of the Anglo-Saxon fettlements have prevailed beyond 
every other, Our language, our government, and our laws, 
difplay our Cimbric anceftors in every part: they live not merely 
in our annals and traditions, but in our civil inftitutions and per. 

tual difcourfe. The parent tree is indeed greatly amplified by 
sare engrafted on it from other regions, and by the new fhoots, 
which the accidents of time, and«he improvements of fociety, 
have produced ; but it difcovers yet its Saxon origin, and retains 
its Saxon properties, though more than thirteen centuries have 


rolled over, with all their tempefts and viciffitudes.’’ P, 2. 


On the wild and inconfiftent fi€tions which have been 
framed in explanation of the Anglo-Saxon origin, and on 
the etymology of the name, this author has been perhaps too 
minute. Bui the reafon he afligns why Tacitus feems to 
have omitted the Saxons in the enumeration of the Ger- 
man tribes, deferves attention. 


‘© It has been much wondered that Tacitus, who wrote a 
particular defcription of Germany many years before Ptolemy, 
fhould have omitted to name the Saxons, Every author has been 
unwilling to — that they came to the Elbe in the fhort in- 
terval between thefe authors; and therefore it has been very 

rally imagined, that the nation to whom Tacitus gave the 
ees of Fofi were the warriors who acquired afterwards 
fo much celebrity under the name of Saxons. 

«* Before fuch violent fuppofitions are admitted, it feems necef- 
fary to ak, if Ptolemy mentions any other people in his Gvogra- 
phy of Germany, whom Tacitus has not noticed? if — 
re) on 
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omiffion of Tacitus is not in the prefent cafe fingular ; if he does 
not, the conjecture that the Fofi were the Saxons comes to us with 
authority. 

«¢ Upon comparing the Cimbric Cherfonefus of Tacitus with 
the delineation of the fame place by Ptolemy, the queftion above 
ftated is decided. Ptolemy does not mention the Saxons only as 
being there ; on the contrary, he names feparately fix other nations 
before he comes to the Cimbri. Tacitus, after mentioning the 
Frifii, Chauci, and Cherufci, fpeaks of the Fofi, and clofes his 
account of this part of Germany with the Cimbri. Tacitus has 
not merely negleéted to name the Saxons, but alfo the Sigulones, 
the Sabalingii, the Cobandi, the Chali, the Phundofii, and the 
Charudes. If either of thefe tribes had rifen to eminence, the 
one fo fuccefsful would have been thought the Fofi, The Saxons 
won the prize of renown, and their celebrity, rather than their 
fituation, made fome gentlemen defirous to find them in Tacitus. 
The name of Fofi cannot be ftri€tly applied to the Saxons with 
more juftice than to the others. 

*€ But it cannot be inferred from the filence of Tacitus, that 
the Saxons were not above the Elbe in’ his days. In this part of 
his map of Germany, he does not feem to have intended to give 
that minute detail of information which Ptolemy, fortunately for 
our fubje&t, has delivered. Tacitus direéted his philofophical eye 
on the German ftates, who differed in manners as well as in name. 
He feldom prefents a mere nomenclature ; he feems to enumerate 
thofe the moft carefully, whofe wars, cuftoms, fame, viciflitudes, 
and power, had diftinguifhed them from the reft. As the Saxons 
and their neighbours were not remarkable in either of thefe cir. 
cumftances, he knew them not, or he pafled them over; but 
Ptolemy pourfues the plan of a plain and accurate chorographer ; 
he is folicitous to mark pofitions, latitudes, diftances, and names, 
leaving narrations of hiftory and manners almoft out of his con- 
fideration. It was therefore a part of his plan to notice the 
Saxons, as it was confiftent in Tacitus to have omitted them. 

“¢ The only inferences which can be fafely drawn from the 
filence of the fon in law of Agricola and the preceding geographers 
are, that the Saxons were ‘then an obfcure and inconfiderable 
people, and had neither molefted the nations of greater notoriety, 
nor incurred the enmity of the Roman government,”’ P. 18. 


Having defcribed the native territory of the Saxons, the 
circumftances which increafed their power at an early period, 
their application to maritime expeditions, their league with 
other ftates, their continental aggrandizement, and their 
general charaéter, are all made preliminary topics of en- 
quiry. The Hiftory of Britain, from the death of Maximus to 
the arrival of the Saxons, is alfo placed in an intereftin point 
of view ; occafionally blended with the contemporary hutory 
of the Continent. ‘Such are the materials by which the 
reader 
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reader is prepared for the arrival of Hengift and his followers: 
and the flow progreffion of the Saxon c onquelts is traced 
with fidelity and care, till their final fettlement in eighe go- 
vernments. Heptarchy has been tlie ufual term: but Mr. 
Turner, with propriety on his lide, contends tor Odlarchy. 

An extraordinary miftake, in p/. 166, we cannot pals 
unnoticed. A.D. 465. 


«© In this year Hengiit and his fon Efca fought the Britons at 
Wyppeds Fleot, on the fea coait of Thanet, very near the fpot 
of his firft landing ; twelve Britifh chieftains fell, and the me. 
mory of one has been perpetuated in the appellation of the 
place.’’ 


Wipped is itfelf a Saxon name; and in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle we are exprefsly told it was hrepa anpegn, one of their 
own, nota Britifh chieftain, whofe memory was perpetuated, 

To follow this author clofely through the Saxon hiltory 
is impoflible. The limits of a Review will not allow of 
fuch minute inveftigation. In many initances, we obferve 
he indulges too much in digreflionary anecdotes, and betrays 
a fandnels for, and an occafional reliance on, the traditions 
and the poetry of Cambria, that but ill {uit the fober dignity 
of the nftorian. The fongs of the bards may corroborate 
the details of hiftory : but cannot be themfelves admitted as 
decifive evidence of faéts. ‘They feem occafionally to have 
warped his judgment, even when feparating the Arthur of 
Hiftory from the Arthur of Tradition. 

The account of the Octarchy, till the acceffion of Eobert, 
is given in aconneéted form. ‘The particular tr anfattions of 
each flate are not, perhaps, fo eafily diftinguifhed, but the 
aggregate hiftory has more correttn¢ fs: an t thou rh Strutt’s 
Chronk le may be {til} referred to tor the occafional afcer- 
taining of a folitary fa&, a comprehenfive view of the 
Oétarchic “Hiftory will be betft obtait 1ed from Mr. Turner. 
In his reliance upon authors of minor credit, he may have 
been fometimes mjudicious; but few writers have been more 
accurate or Jaborious in their relearches. 

Inthetwofucceeding volumes we have lefs to. complain of, 
in what regards the Welch traditions. They commence with 
the accefllion of Ethelwolf in 836 :° and though the com- 

laint may, perhaps, in fome inflances, be juft that Mr. 
Tusess’s extraéts of Latin paflages from the Scandinavian 
Antiquaries are too numerous; yet, when it is confi lered, 
that Northern literature never was before con! fulted by Eng- 
lith hifloriographers ; and thaty without a kno wledge of the 
hiltory and remains of the nations on the Baltic, thofe of 
4 the 
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the Anglo-Saxons can be but imperfeétly ‘apprehended, 
we fhall make little hefitation to commend hts zeal. The 
very circumftance that their authority never was before ad- 
duced, is a fulhcient rea fon for the introdu@ion of the 
extratts. 

The famoustapeltry of Bayeux has been alfo ufed in illuf- 
tration of the reign of Harold; and in the preceding reigns 
the hitorian appears to have gained confiderable light from 
two unpublifhed chronicles, ameng the Saxon manufcripts 
at the Britifh. Mufeum, which contain feveral important 
paflages not to be found in the chronicle edited by Bilhop 
Gibfon. With regard to Gibfon’s work, we can aflert 
one faét that has never yet been noticed. The text prefents 
the Saxon ftyle of no particular age. The bilhop had 
manu(fcripts of different periods laid before him; and initead 
of making one the ground- work, picked a text Scom all. A 
new edition of the Saxon chronicle, indeed, properly col- 
lated, with : text taken from fome manufcript of undoubted 
age and authenticity, is a defideratum in Englith literature 
deferving the attention even of the Houfe of ec ommors. 

Daring ig the period of hiltory oceupied by this portion of 
the work, the tranfaéiions of the North appear fo intimately 
and effentially connetted .with what was paffing in this 
country, that the abolition of the laft remnants of the Oar- 
chy, and the regular ehablubment of the Englifh monarchy, 

cannot be detailed with proper effect, uniels the native Danes 
are admitted to a fhare of the ,invelligation. The general 
alpett of the North in the eighth century was remarkable, 
fays Mr. Turner, for two peculiaritie s, which were, above 
all other caufes, fitted to produce an age of piracy. Thefe 
caules were, the numerous petty kings who ruled in its 


Various regions, and the fea kings, who {warmed upon the 
océan. 


** When we review thefe kings and fub-kings of the north, 
we behold only a part of its political fituation. A phenomenon 
of the moit difaftrous nature, at the fame time appeared in the 
Baltic » which has no parallel in the hiftory of man. 

This was the prevalence of fovereigns who pofleffed neither 
country nor fubjeéts, and yet filled e very region adjacent with 
blood and mifery. The fea kings of the north were a rate of 
beings whom Europe beheld with horror. Without a yard of 
territorial property, without any towns, or vifible nation, with 
no wealth but their’ fhips, no force but cheir crews, and no h 
but from their fwords, the fea kings {warmed upon the boifterous 
ocean, vifited like the fiends of vengeance every diftrict they could 
approach, and maintained a fearful empire on that element, whofe 
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impartial terrors feem to mock the attempt of converting it into 
kingdoms. Never to spy under a fmoaky roof, nor to indulge 
in the cheerful cup overa hearth, were the boafts of thefe watery 
fovereigns, who not only flourifhed in the plunder of the fea and its 
fhores, but who fometimes amaffed fo inach booty, and enlifted fo 
many followers, as to be able to aflault provinces for permanent 
conqueft. Thus Haki and Hagbard were fea kings ; their repu. 
tation induced many bands of rovers to join their fortunes. They 
attacked the king of Upfal, whom Haki defeated and fucceeded, 
Some years afterwards, the fons of Yngvi, who had become fea 
kings, and lived wholly in their war thips, roamed the ocean in 
fearch of adventures. They encountered the king of Haley-ia 
and hangedhim. ‘They alfo affaulted Haki and overpowered him, 
Solvi was a fea king, and infefted the eaftern regions of the 
Baltic with his depredations. He fuddenly landed in Sweden in 
the night, furrounded the houfe where the king of Upfal was 
fleeping, and applying firebrands reduced all who were in it to 
afhes. Such was the generous warfare of thefe royal pirates. 

‘© It was a law of cuftom in the north, that one of the male 
children fhould be fele¢ted to remain at home to inherit the go- 
vernment. The reft were exiled to the ocean, to wield their 
fceptres amid the turbulent waters. The confent of the northern 
focieties entitled all men of royal defcent, who affumed piracy as 
a profeffion, to enjoy the name of kings, though they were 
no territory. Hence the fea kings were kinfmen of the land 
fovereigns ; while the eldeft fon afcended the parental throne, the 
reft of the family haftened like petty Neptunes to eftablith their 
kingdoms in the waves ; and if any of the fylki-kongr, or thiod. 
kongr were expelled their inheritance by others, they alfo fought 
a continuance of their dignity upon the ocean, When the younger 
branches of the reigning dynafty were about to become fea kings, 
the fhips and their requifite equipments were always furnifhed as a 
patrimonial right. 

‘© When we recollect the numerous potentates of Scandinavia, 
and their general fecundity, we may expect that the ocean fwarmed 
with fea kings. Such was their number, that one Danith fove- 
reign is mentioned to have deftroyed feventy of the honourable 
but direful race. Their rank and fuccefies always fecured to 
them abundant forces, and the mifchief they perpetrated muft have 
been immenfe. Thefe fea kings were alfo called Her-kongr.”” 
Vol. ii, p. 38. 


Such were the rovers, who, at a later period extended 
their ravages to Englind. 

Onthe life and reign of Alfred, Mr. Turner has been 
willingly diffufe ; and be has even introduced, as a digref- 
fion, that monarch’s own account of the voyages of Ohthere 
toward the north pole, and WulfiJan in the Baltic: the 
former of which was {fo fhamefully mifreprefented by Vol- 
taye. The Saxon text, which is printed in the sae is 
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taken from the only ancient MS. of Orofius now to be found 
in any of our public libraries; and is more corre& than Mr. 
Barrington’s, from whofe tranflation Mr. Turner o¢cafionally 
differs. 

Alfred’s intelle&tual charafter, in courfe, occupies a 
large portion of his notice: and Mr. Turner appears to 
have perufed the principal works that are atiributed to him 
with more than ordinary care. A knowledge of northern 
literature has opened advantages which were unknown or 
or unattained by former hiftorians. 


« When Alfred began his own education, he had not only to 
find the ftimulus in himfelf, and to cherifh it in oppofition to the 
prejudices and practice of his countrymen, but he had alfo to 
ftruggle againft difficulties, which would have extinguifhed the 
infant defire in a mind of Iefs energy. His principal obitacle was 
the want of inftruétors. ‘* What,’ fays his friend, who hap- 
pily for pofterity has made us acquainted with the private feelings 
as well as public purfuits of this noble-minded fovereign, ‘ what 
ofall his troubles and difficulties, he affirmed with frequent com- 
plaint and the deep lamentations of his heart, to have been the 
greateft, was, that when he had the age, permiffion, and ability 
to learn, he could find no matters.’’ Youth, which batks in the 
beft funfhine of life, and the moft genial glow of health, under 
the weep wing, feels not the ftorms and calamities which all men 
are born to endure, as inevitably as flame is deftined to afcend. 
This happy vacancy from the cares of exiftence affords a delight. 
ful feafon for the firft feaft of knowledge : if it paffes unimproved, 
all future acquifitions are but chance-play or toil. When Alfred 
had attained the age of maturity, and by the dignity to which he 
fucceeded, had gained the means of obtaining inftruction, he was 
always difabled frora profiting by the advantage. A difeafe, his 
daily and nightly tormentor, which his phyficians could neither 
remedy nor explore; the duties and anxicties infeparable from 
his royal ftation ; the fierce aggreflions of the North-men, which 
on fea and land demanded his prefence and exertions, fo afflicted 
and confumed his future life, that though he got a few mafters 
and writers, he was unable to enjoy their tuition. It is ad 
mirable to fee, that notwithftanding impediments, which to moft 
would have been infuperable, Alfred perfevered in his purfuit of 
improvement. The defire of knowledge, that inborn inftiné 
of the truly great, which no gratifications could faturate, no 
obftacles difcourage, never left him but with life. If Alfred 
fucceeded in his mental cultivation, who fhould defpair? If Al- 
fred could find leifure for literary purfuits, who thall talk of 
bufinefs asa bar?” P.257. 
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The third volume, which opens with the reign of Edward 
the Elder, continues the hiltory to the Norman cofqueft, 
From this portion, would our Irmits allow it, we could very 
readily make copious extraéts. One, however, the de. 
feription of the battle of Aflandun, will ferve as a {peci- 
men of Mr. Turner’s bett ityle. 


‘* When Edmund withdrew to Weffex, Canute paffed into 
Effex, and thence advancing, plundered Mercia without mercy, 
Femund, carnef for a decifive effort, again aflembled all the 
ftrength of England, and purfued the Dane, who was retiring 
to his fhips wich his plunder. At Affandun, in the north part 
of Effex, the armies met. Edmund arranged his countrymen 
into three divifions, and riding round every: rank, he rouzed 
them by his impreffive exhortations to remember their own 
valour and their former victories. He intreated them to protect 
the kingdom from Danifh avarice, and to punifh, by a new de. 
feat, the enemies they had already conquered. Canute brought 
his troops gradually into the field. Edmund made a general and 
impetuous attack. His vigour and {kill again brought victory to 
his arms. ‘The ftar of Canute was clouded, when Edric, his 
fecret ally, deferting Edmund in the very hour of fuccefs, fled 
from the field with the men of Radnor, and all the battalions he 
commanded. The charge of Canute on the expofed and inferior 
Anglo-Saxons was then decifive. The valour of Edmund was 
forgotten, Flight and deftru¢tion overfpread the plain, A few, 
jealous of their glory, and anxious to give a rallying point to the 
reft, fought defperately amid {urrounding enemies, and were all 
cut off but one man. In this difmal conflict almoft all the valued 
nobility of England perifhed. Ultketyl, the noble duke, who 
had alone taught Svein the force of Englith valour, was among 
the victims of Edric’s treachery. 

‘© The betrayed Edmund difdained the death of defpair, and 
attempted new efforts to refcue his afflicted country, He retired 
to Gloucefter ; and fuch was his activity and eloquence, that a 
trefh army was around him before Canute overtook him, 

** Tt was then that the greatnefs of Edmund’s foul appeared. 
He could not endure that the blood of his beft fubjeéts fhould be 
fo lavithed for his perfonal profit, and he challenged Canute to 
decide their quarrel of ambition by a fingle combat. He inti. 
mated the glory which the conqueror would gain, whofe dignity 
would be the purchafe of his own, peril and merit. 

«© Camute accepted the propofal. The Ifle of Olney was the 
place of meeting, around which the two armies aflembled, The 
kings received each other’s {pears upon their fhields. Their 
fwords were brandifhed, and the combat.became clofe. Long the 
weapons founded upon their helms and/armour. Their dexterity 
was equal; their fpirits emulous. At laft the ftrength of Canute 
began to fail before the impetuofity of Edmund, He felt his 
powers 
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powers fat ebbing, and in an interval of the combat, he exclaim. 
ed to. the Anglo-Saxon, ‘* Braveft of youths, why fhould our 
ambition covet each other’s life? Let us be brothers, and thare 
the kingdom for which we contend,’’ Edmund, with generous 
prudence, agreed to the new idea ; the duel ceafed, and England 
was divided between them., Canute was to reign in the north, 
and Edmund in the fouth. The rival princes exchanged arms 
and garments; the money for the fleet was agreed upon, and the 
armies feparated.’’ Vol, iii. p. 264. 


The account of the Norwegian expedition to this country, 
ummediately previous to the Conqueror’s arrival, is well 
entitled to the reader’s notice. Dut we fhall clofe our ex- 
tratts with Mr. Turner's obfervations on the Conqueror’s 
fuccefs. 


“ William efcaped unhurt. But the flaughter of his Nor- 
mans had been great. 

“ His victory was fplendid ; but if Harold had not fallen, it 
would have contributed very little to gain the crown of Eng- 
land. It was the death of Harold which gave William 7 
fceptre. The force of England was unconquered. A fimall por- 
tion of it only had been exerted ; and if Harold had furvived, 
or any other heir at all competent to the crifis, William would 
have earned no more from his viétory than the privilege of fight- 
ing another battle with diminifhed ftrength. When he landed on 
England, he came with all his power. The fleet of the Anglo- 
Saxons was afterwards ready to cut off further fuccour, if fuch 
could have been raifed for him in Normandy ; and it is.probable, 
that if by the fall of Harold, England had not been fuddenly left 
without a chief, the battle of Haftings would have been to 
William but a fcene of brilliant glory, fpeedily followed by a 
melancholy cataftrophe. 

‘« In great revolutions much is effeéted by active talents ; but 
perhaps more by that arrangement of events over which man has 
no controul, It was William’s intention to have failed a month 
fooner than he appeared. If his wifhes had been fulfilled, he 
would have invaded Harold before the king of Norway, and 
would perhaps have fhared his fate. For if the Englith king, 
with the difadvantages of a lofs, and defertion of his veteran 
troops, of new levies, of an inferior force, and an overweening 
prefumption, was yet able to balance the conflict with William’s 
moft concentrated, feleét, and fkilfully exerted ftrength, until 
night was clofing ; if the viétory was only decided by his cafual 
death ; how different would have been the iffue, if Harold had 
met him with the troops which he marched againft the Norwe- 
Rians. But the government ‘of human deftinies had ordained, 
that a new dynafty fhould give new manners, new connections, 


and new fortunes, te the Englifh nation, Events were i 
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fo made to follow, that all the talents of Harold, and the force 
of England, fhould not avail againft the viciffitude intended, 
While Harold’s fleet watched the ocean, the adverfe wind kept 
William in port. This fleet was difperfed by its ftores failing ; 
and at the fame time the invafionof the king of Norway compelled 
Harold to leave his coaft unguarded, and to hurry his foldiers to 
the north of the ifland. In this critical interval, while Harold 
was fo occupied by land, and before his ficet had got revictualled, 
the winds became aufpicious to William, and he landed in fafety, 
Immediately after this, the Saxon fleet was enabled to fail. 

** Harold had in the mean time conquered the Norwegians ; 
but this very event which feemed to enfure the fate of William, 
became his fafety. It inflated Harold’s mind fo as to difguft his 
own foldiery, and to rufh to a decifive confi in contempt of 
his adverfary, before he was prepared to mect him. When the 
battle had begun, the abilities of Harold, and the bravery of his 
countrymen, feemed again likely to ruin the hopes of his great 
competitor. The death of Harold then terminated the conteft, 
while William, who had been in as much danger as Harold, was 
yet not penetrated by a fingle weapon. But though Harold had 
fallen, the great ftrength of the country was untouched. It had 
however happened, that Harold’s brothers, whofe influence might 
have foon created a new army, perifhed before him. No heir 
was in the country to whom the crown could be given. Thete 
was no chief of enterprize like Harold, who was difpofed to feize 
the dignity, and to appeal to the country for its fupport. William 
therefore, after his victory, found a vacant throne, and a country 
without a leader. His own claims were plaufible. The vene- 
rated ruler of their religious feelings had fan¢tified them by his 
approbation. He had profeffed to fight the caufe of God. He 
was recommended by the merit of a brilliant victory. He was 
accordingly permitted to march quietly to the crown, and it was 
placed on his head before oppofition could be embodied to prevent 
it 


_* Shall we not fay, that William’s enterprize fucceeded againtt 
all probability ; and that chance, or rathet Providence, was the 
agent which enthroned him ?””  P. 398. 


On the whole, we ftrongly recommend ‘ The Hiftory of 
the Ane See as a valuable acceflion to Englifh litera- 
ture. Compared with the extent of the refearch, its faults 
and deficiencies are by no means numerous ; and, in point 
of ityle, it certainly improves confiderably after the firft 
volume, which is not free from the vice of turgidity. 
But we have feldom feen a work in which the powers and 
labour of minute inveftigation have been exerciled to more 
advantage : and the Anglo-Saxons certainly deferved from 
eur countrymen this {pecies of attention. 


The 
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The fourth volume, which is employed on the manners, 
overnment, laws, poetry, religion, literature, and lan- 
uage of the Anglo-Saxons, we referve for feparate con- 


deration. 
| To be concluded in another Number.| 





Art. XI. Fleetwood; or, the New Man of Feeling. By 
William Godwin. Jn three Volumes,izmo. 15s. Phillips. 


1805. 


THs author, in his Preface, fays, with reference to 
his former novels, that, in Fleetwood, he has been 
careful ‘** not to repeat himifelf.”” He has not indeed con. 
demned a man, upon legal evidence, fora crime of which 
he was not guilty ; nor has he, in this domeftic tale, intro. 
duced fupernatural agency ; but he has, on more occafions 
than one, repeated his former profanenefs, and mixed with 
human feelings events which, though not miraculous, are 
utterly incredible. 

Fleetwood, who is reprefented as his own biographer, is 
an only child; whofe tather, on the death of his wife, re- 
tired from trade, and from London, to an eftate which he 
had purychafed in Merioneththire. There he acquired a love 
of folitude, a romantic caft of mind, and an impatience of 
contradi@tion. He was educated under a private tutor, 
whom he defcribes as a man of little tafte, no genius, and 
fuperficjal erudition ; but in whom, becaufe he was no clergy- 
man, he was fufficiently fortunate! After fome adventures, 
the confequence of heroic philanthropy, Fleetwood is, at 
the age of fixteen, ‘* entered, as he fays, at the univerfity of 
Oxford ;” where he plunges headlong into all the diflipation 
and many of the vices of the place, both of which are greatly 
aggravated. We know as much of Oxford as Mr. God. 
win does; and can fay with confidence, that fuch guizzing 
of frefh men ashe defcribes, never was exhibited there. 

Alter a refidence of four years in the univerfity, our hero 
Sage to France, withan intention of making the tour of 

urope ; but he was detained in Paris by the fenfual fafci- 
nation of that luxurious metropolis. He there renewed his 
acquaintance with a Sir Charles Gleed, whom he had firft 
kuown at Oxford; and whom, though deflitute of genius, 
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and far from handfome, he reprefents as in peculiar favour 
with the French ladies for qualities, which we will not fhock 
the delicacy of our readers by defcribing. Under the 
gindance of this man, Fleetwood commences an adulterous 
amour with a Marchionefs, who is defcribed as pofleffing 
not one quality calculated to captivate the heart of a man of 
real feeling; but the progrefs of the amour is depiéted in all 
thofe glaring colours which were fo generally offenfive in 
the romance of the Monk. Being at laft convinced of what 
no wife man could ever have doubted, that the, Marchionefs 
permitted many others to fhare her favours, he broke off al} 
connexion with her, and attached himfelf to a Countefs, a 
married woman likewife. She too proved falfe to him, and 
in anagony of duftrefs he quitted Paris, and bent his courfe to 
Uri, in Switzerland, to vifit M. Rufhgny, a friend of his 
father, whofe “ affeftionate and benevolent wifdom, he was 
affured, would contribute much to the perfeéting [of] his 
churaéter.”’ 

He did not remain long in the Canton of Uri. After two 
days, and fome folemn preparation, of which the ufefulnefs 
is not réadily perceived, M. Ruffigny informed him that his 
father had been two morths dead ; and Fleetwood, who, in 
the midft of his wildeft diffipation, had never ceafed to love 
and revere the author of his being, was overwhelmed: with 
grief and remorfe ; grief for the lofs of a ‘parent, ‘* the 
wileft and beft man whom he ever knew,” and remorfe for 
having deviated fo tar from the paths of reétitude and honour 
which (hat parent had pointed out to him. 

It was neceflary, On nmiany accounts, to return immedi- 
ately to England; and Rufligny, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manner in which Fleetwood had employ- 
ed his time mm Paris, accomp nied him on his journey, to 
footh his forrow; to aid him by his experience in fettling 
his affairs; andto prevent him from being again entangled in 
the labyrinths of diffipation. During the journey,’ the 
venerable Swifs communicated to his young friend the 
hiftory of his own life; which, though it contains many 
things unnatural, and therefore utterly incredible, #s on the 
whole more interefting than the hiftory of Fleetwood him- 
felf. It is, however, but an epifode, of which our limits 
will not admit even an abridgement; though we cannot 
help obferving, that it furnifhes a very Snguler fpecimen of 
inconfillency in che author's moral principles. In his 
Enquiry concerning political juftice, Godwin, as many of our 
readers doubtiefs recollett, endeavoured to perfuade the 
public, 
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ublic, that gratitude is vice, and that the keeping of promifes 
is not virtue; but, in the work before us, he reprefents Ruf. 
figny as refufing to compel his uncle, by whom he had been 
defrauded, to refign his ill-gotten wealth, sn his uncle 
was the brother of brs father ; and infifting on the facredne/s of 
@ promife which that villain had extorted from him before he 
was eight years of age! 

The virtuous Swifs, after fnatching Fleetwood from the 
mire of fenfuality into which he had once more plunged 
himfelf, returns to his native country ; and the hero of the 
tale, having regained the difpofitions and habits of his earlier 
years, became a general mifanthrope ; though he delighted in 
performing aéts of beneficence to individuals, and hoped for 
the folace of friendfhip. He occafionally vifitedthe metropo- 
lis; frequented clubs of learned men; obtained a {feat in 
the houfe of commons; and vifited Paris, Vienta, and 
Madrid, in queft of happinefs; but every change of fcene 
or of place was made in vain. He lived to the age of forty. 
five, the flave of peevifhnefs and difconteni, 

At laft he became acquainted with a Scotch gentleman, 
of the name of Macniel, who was particularly recom. 
mended to this romantic mifanthrope by his having been the 
friend of Rouffeau, and having married a woman circum. 
flanced nearly as Mary Wollltonecraft was circumftanced 
when Mr. Godwin thought fit to marry her, The confe. 
quences to Mrs. Macnici were the fame as to Mrs. God- 
win* ; her company was fhuaned by the virtuous part of 
her own fex. She is defcribed, however, as a woman 
highly accomplifhed and virtuous ; as an excellent wife and 
mother; and as having educated her daughters fo well, that 
the youngeft, who was named MAry, captivated the heart 
of ** the faftidious and fenfitive Fleetwood.’’ Macuniel, his 
wife, and two eldeft daughters, quitted England with the in- 
tention of fettling in Italy, but perifhed at fea; and the 
younges. who was left behind for the exprefs purpofe of 
completing her conquelt, after fuffering the extremity of 
grief for the lofs ot her parents and fillers, and being de- 
prived of her fortune by the fraud of a Genoefe banker, was, 
wn an evil hour, married to Fleetwood. 

_ For a month, which this ill-flarred pairemployed in travel- 
ling from London to Merioneththire, they are defcribed as 
having been exquifitely happy ; but they had hardly entered 





* Sce Britith Critic, vol. xii, p. 232. 
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their own houfe, when the happinefs of Fleetwood wag 
banifhed for ever. Mary naturally enough admired a 
charming clofet, and requefted it from her hufband to be the 
repofitory of her flowers and‘drawings, ‘The requett was 
initantly granted ; but it had been Fleetwood’s clofet ; his 
heart was riveted to it; and, ‘* when the port-folios and 
drawings made their appearance,’ he retired im difcontene 
and canfufion to have fome confultation with his flewor.! 
We are told, in the title page of the book, that he was a man 
of feeling ; but it is well added, the mew man of feeluag. for 
the feelings of Fleetwood had no refemblance to thole of 
Harley *, 

The lofs of this clofet rankled in his bofom ; he conclud. 
ed his wife felfifh, becaufe he was himfelf felfithnefs per- 
fonified ; he was hurt at her propofing to receive the vifits 
of their male and female neighbours ; and he was rendered 
miferable by her quitting a play of Fletcher’s, which he was 
reading, to go for {ome rofe plants, which the could not have 
obtained at another time, without laying the perfon, who was 
to be her guide, under fome inconvemence! A hufband of 
fuch feelings was, at the age of forty-five, prepared to be. 
come jcalous, without reafon, of a wite young, beautiful, 
and lively. 

[t mult be confeffed, however, that the condué& of Mary, 
as here depitted, was not what it ought to have been. 
Though blamelefs in itfelt, and fuch as a hufband of her 
own age would perhaps have approved, it was not calculated 
to footh the heart of fuch aman as fhe knew her hufband to 
be. Yet, for the jcalouly and felffhneis of Fleetwood, no 
apology can be devifed ; and for the honour of human nature, 
it is to hoped that few men exift fuch flaves to caprice and 
fufpicion as he is reprefented., His jealoufy and tyranny at 
laft affetted the intcilett of his wite, who, comparing the 
happinefs which fhe had enjoyed in the houfe of her father, 
with the mifery which fhe now endured, funk into a pro- 
found melancholy ; and at the feafon when the was deprived 
of all who had been kind to her, endeavoured to plunge her- 
felt into the ocean, that fhe mght’again be united to them. 

This attempt ferioufly alarmed Fleetwood. He hurried 
with his witeto Bath, and for a while treated her with kind- 
nels; but her fpirts became elevated, indeed too much 





_* The name of Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, who is like. 
wife a man of scal benevolence and charity, 
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elevated, by the fociety and amufements of the place, and 
his iealoufy and difcontent returned. 

He invited to his houfe two coufins, fons of the fame 
mother by different fathers. Guifford, the elder, was a fea- 
man, and his brother, Kenrick, an enfign. The tormer 
was of a dark and gloomy complexion, the latter fair and 


, 


ruddy; but the countenances of the brothers differed not 
fo much from each other as the difpofitions of their hearts. 
Gifford was artful, avaricious, and unprincipled, while 
Kenrick was candid, generous, and heodiefe, Mrs. Fieet. 
wood delighted in the company of the enfign, whiitt Gifford 
accommodated himfelf to the temper and manners ot her 
hufband. Being the neareft relations that Fleetwood had in 
the world, Gifford formed a plan for getting pofleilion of 
his coufin’s eftates, and began rendering him jealous ot the 
intimacy whieh feemed to fubfift between his wife and Ken. 
rick. His plot was artfully laid, and fucceeded; but the 
candor and franknefs of the injured pair had almoft.deteated 
the machinations of their enemy, when Fleetwood quitted 
Bath, and retired into Berkbhire. 

Kenrick had been difpatched on bufinefs to Weftmoreland 
and Merioneth{hire, and was to join his regiment when that 
bufine!s was completed. Through his culpable imprudence 
in writing to Mrs. Fleetwood, in the language of love-letters 
which were intended for another lady, Gifford was able to 
blow up the embers of Fleetwood’s jealoufy into ten-fold 
lury ; and to produce fuch evidence of the criminal con< 
nexion of Kenrick with his wife, as no hufband in fimilar 
circumftances could refilt. The confequence was, that 
Fleetwood drove her with celerity from his houfe ; quitted 
England himfelf with Gifford ; travelled in hiscompany from 
place to place in a ftate of diftrattion; made a will in his 
tavour, bequeathing to him the whole of his fortune; and 
lent that hypocritical villain to eo to fuperintend the 
law proceedings which were neceflary to obtain a divorce, 
and to baftardize Mrs. Fleetwood’s child, Gifford, by the 
fubornation of witnefles, fucceeded in every thing; inter- 
cepted every letter from his coufin, which had a tendency 
to diicover the truth ; hurried through parliament an att for 
diffolving the marriage; and shana to Paris to rejoin 
Fleetwood according to appointment. 

Unexpettedly meeting with Kenrick in the ftreet, he in- 
ftantly became alarmed ; but by his means, and thofe of Mrs. 
Scarborough, a neighbour of Fleetwood’s in Berkshire, his 
wicked arts fhould be detefted, and the fruits of all his 
habours loft, He therefore refulved to “ make — 
double 
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double fure,”’ by murdering his coufin in a wood, fix miles 
diftant from the city ; but he was prevented by Kenrick, 
and fome friends, at the very inflant when he had dragged 
Fleetwood from his carriage, and pointed a_piftol to hie 
head. Gifford and his accomplices were apprehended by the 
police; convitted, and adjudged to die by the hands of the 
executioner; and Flcetwood being convinced of Mary's 
innocence, again cohabited with her as his wile, without 
waiting for a repeal of the aét which had diflolved their 
marriage ! : 
Such are the outlines of this novel, which are filled up 
in many places with great fkill. The conclufion is indeed 
abfurd ; and the abfurdity might have been eafily prevented, 
merely by throwing fuch obfiacles in the way of Giflord’s 
proceedings, as fhould have delayed the pafling of the bill by 
parliament till the truth had been brought to light. The 
reader is difappointed likewife at the asrupine/s of the con- 
clufion, before the fuborned witnelles were convitted and 
punifhed, and Mrs. Fleetwood’s innocence made as public 
as had been her infamy ; and it is impofhible not to with that 
Gifford, before his execution, had in a letter to Fleetwood 
confeffed all his crimes. The novel feems to have been 
conitrutied, like Johnfon’s Raficlas, merely to be a vehicle 
of moral and prudential reflections; and the refleétions 
which it contains are in general jult, though frequently pol- 
luted by profane allufions to fubyeéts too facred to be lightly 
mtroduced into works of mere entertainment *, The lan- 
guage is occafionally elegant and vigorous ; but it is often 
flovenly, and fometimes ungrammatical; whilft the author, 
forgetting his own juft reflections on the purity of Englith 
fiyle +, introduces on every occafion French words and 
phrafes which can never be affimilated to the idioms of our 
tonguc. fleetwood is certainly lefs exceptionable with re- 
{peti to moral tendency, than either of Mr. Godwin’s former 
novels ; but it will add nothing to his fame, and very little 
to the flock * ot books which enable a reclufe to form an 
idea oi what is pafling in the world; 11s a-work which 
we dare not wholly recommenc, nor can ieverely cenfure. 


—_—- — 





* See pp. 12, 38, 199, vol. ii. and 227, vol, iii. 
% See his Enquiries, part 2, Effay 12. 
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Art. XII.” Sccitifh Scenery; or Sketches in Verfe, deferiptive 
of Scenes chiefly in the Highlands of Scotland: accompanied 
with Notes and Iliuftratioas; and ornamented with  En- 
gravings by W. Byrne, F.S.A. From Views painted 
by G. Walker, F. A.S.E. By James Cririe, D. D. Dalton, 
Dumfriesfoire. 4to. 412 pp. Sl. $s. Cadell and Davies. 
1803. 


F we havea little overlooked Dr. Cririe, the Mufes at leaft 

will not be angry, for a more pedeftrian writer of verfes 
has not for {ome time appeared, either in. North or South 
Britain. The Dottor is aware that many perfons have been, 
of late years, employed in defcribing the fame fcenery ; yet, 
as he treats the fubjeét in a different fiyle from his predecel- 
fors, he hopes for approbation. Unhappily, he feems not to 
have known that difference of ftyle, without fuperiority of 
execution, is no recommendation; and that of all tedious 
journies, there is none {o wearifome, as that which carries 
us through a blank and barren region of mere verfe, devoid 
of poetry. His book is handfomely printed; his plates are 
well defigned, and well engraved, yet the reader fighs over the 
aflemblage, and wifhes the painter and the engraver had gone 
without the writer, poet we will not fay. Take, reader, 
one of his views acrofs the Forth. 


‘© Acrofs the wave, North Berwick’s conic Law *, 
That hill fo oft in ancient times illum’d, 

And blazing far amid the fhades of night ; 

His diftant coaft Tranent and Pinkey’s plains ; 
Hard by, Carberry Hill, to bift’ry known +, 

Where Mary yielded all her foul held dear ; 

To fave ungrateful lives made quit the field, 
Bothwell of towring hopes and bold addrefs. 

‘The towns and villas on the winding Efk 

Are feen afar. High tow’ring Arthur’s feat 

Upon the right, with fair Edina’s hills, 

Her caftle, palace, and her deep funk vales ; 

Her bridges, buildings high, and fpacious ftreets ; 
Thy crowded harbour, Leith, and pleafing beach 3 
The lofty tap’ring maft’s claftic form, 

And fpreading canvas white of many a fail 

Seen in thy roads: Inch Keith's green ifle 

And fortrefs old ; at hand Inch-Colm, now wafte 
Ere while the abode of Piety and Peace,” &c. &c. P. 14. 





* This means, gentle reader, not an att of legiflation, but a hill. 
See the notes, p, 256. 


+ Not much like a verfe, 
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Where Dr. Cririe can have lived, m the 19th century, 
to confider this as poetry, it is not eafy toguefs. Such, in ge- 
eral, is the ityle ot enumeration in which his pen proceeds. 
Even the pathetic does not much raife his ftrain. Speaking 
of the efcape of Queen Mary from Loch Leven caille, after 
many ll-feleéted circumftances, he thus concludes : 


«© Yet, oh! that ftill to Fate’s decree refign’d, 
Nor led by Hope’s delufive fmile, to change 
From bad to worfe, her fad unhappy fate, 

She here had ftaid, and ne’er the fate of war 
Had tried, nor rival pow’r had trufted. Then, 
Nor durance hard, in foreign land, had held 
The Captive Queen, nor Juftice, facred name ! 
Too oft profan’d, indignant had beheld 

The lifted axe—the block,—the mangled corpfe— 
Mournful remains of Majefty laid low! 

Diftant the time,—remote the fcene,—yet ftill 
Tender emotions fill the feeling heart, 

Aind melt to pity every generous mind.’”’ P. 25. 


Something of effeét feems to be attempted here, but fails 
entirely. What is aimed at in the formation of the follow- 
ing line, we know not : 


‘* A light difpels the charm. We ftop at Weem.’’ P. 57. 


Something like poetry, however, appears in parts: as for 
inftance, the ste of the ftorm, at the beginning of the 
journey trom Tyne-Drum to Dalmally. 


‘* For frequent to thefe hills of mift reforts 
Thick wrapt in murky clouds, clofely condens’d 
And black as night, the fpirit of the ftorm. 

*Mid darknefs thick he fits in awful ftate, 

Or ftalks fublime along the mountain tops. 

One foot on Jura refts, and one defcends 

On lofty Nevis, or on high Ben-More.”’ P. 68. 


This {pirit is certainly a poetical perfonage; but the 
traveller has worn him threadbare ; and continues the allufion 
ull the dea becomes as flat and unprofitable as a thrice-told 
tale. Another attempt is made in the defcription of an emi- 
grating tamily, p. 97. but alfo with imperfeét effe€t. The 
writer evidently has not fo formed his tafte, asto fele@ ex- 
pretlions and circumftances with felicity; and hence, even 
when he catches a poetical thought, he fpoils it in the execu- 
tion. Occafionally he is inattentive to his metre, as we have 
{een above, and mjght otherwife exemplify, but we are not 
tempted further to expatiate. Dr. C. has evidently miftaken 
his talent, in writing his narrative in a poetical form. The 
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plates he has procured, and the materials colle&ted in his 
notes and illuftrations, would intallibly have formed a 
faleable book, had he been contented to defcribe his tour in 
plain and fenfible profe. His account of Jacob Moore, a 
Scotch landfcape painter at Rome, is to us new; there is 
nothing inferted of him in the new edition of the Diétionary of 
Painters. He died at Rome, Oétober 1, 1793. (fee p.. 240.) 
Among the plates, we more particularly notice that of ** the 
Fall of Aharan,” at p. 61. and of ‘* Stone Byre Linn,”’ on 
the Clyde, at p. 142. 

A poem entitled Loch-Kettrin, fubjoined to the Tour, 
appears to have been written for feparate publication, but is 
too fimilar in flyle to the reft of the volume, to demand a 
feparate examination, | 
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POETRY. 


Art. 13. Poems by Thomas Brown, M.D. In tavo Volumes, 
izmo. 12s. Edinburgh, printed. Sold by Longman and Co, 
London. 1804, 


Candidates for poetical fame begin, in general, with fmall ef- 
forts, a fonnet, a tale, or a fhort poem; but this author, of whof& 
talents we have not heard before, comes upon us at once with two 
volumes ; and comes with ftrong claims to our approbation. 

The imagination of Dr. Brown is ftrong, his feeling lively, 
and his tafte elegant. Sometimes indeed he writes in a meafure 
which feems to be his own, but which we cannot reduce to any 
rules of verfification or harmony. Yet his ear does not feem to be 
naturally deficient, fince when he conforms to the eftablifhed mea- 
fures of our language, his verfes are polifhed and harmonious. 
Sometimes, but not very frequently,, his judgment is feduced to 
employ the unauthorized compounds of modern affeétation ; but in 
general his ftyle is pure; ftrong through energy of thought, not 
ttiffened by the buckram of art. His volumes have no profaic 
introduction, reface or advertifentent, and very few notes. The 
dedication is in verfe, addreffed to the author’s mother, and gives 
no mean fpecimen of his powers. We fhall produce a fhort 
in proof of Dr. Brown’s merit, and leave it to be further traced 
by thofe who thall have recourfe to his volumes, 
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“To a Lady who qwifoed to have the Power of writing Perfer, 
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‘© Ah, lady! do not afk the lyre; 
Still on the Iaurel let it hang! 

Thou only mark’ft the founds of fire, | 
Nor feel’ft that flame, which all admire, 
The brightly-blazing pang. . 
Ah! wherefore fnatch the dangerous fate ! 

Ah, lady! Jeave it on the bough! 
Sweet will it breathe. —But, O! to wait 
Each loofer note, what envious hate 
Will lurk on every brow! | , 
Even I, the humbleft of the throng, 
Have felt the forrow. Yet to me 
One dear reward has footh’d the fong, 
—To thine that blifs can ne’er belong— 


The power of praifing thee’? Vol. i. P. 37. 


s are not all in this lighter ftyle: A long poem in 


ftanzas, entitled the War-Fienp, exhibits much fublimity of 
thought and expreffion. The Sonnets on Negro Slavery have 
force and beauty, and many others which we could fpecify. 
Thofe to which we object for their unintelligible meafure, will be 
found in Vol. 1. p. 104, 105, 193. Vol. ii. p. 8, 11, 120, &c. 
&c. The firft of thefe begins, 


‘* All in ftillnefs on her yielding arm, 


Huth’'d each look of rapture—Sure, even death 
Thus were dear.—But, O! a fweeter breath 


Seen, tho’ filent, lives o’er every charm.’’ 


What peculiarity of effeét the author means to produce by this 
ftrange metre, if metre it can be called, we are unable fo conjec- 
ture; we can, however, affure him, that the effeé& is’ dnhappy- 
Perhaps, while we allow his talents to be excellent, we cannot 
give him better advice, than to check a little the rapidity of his 


pen. 


Arr. 14. Sel? Dandie Poetry, tranflated from the Originals. 
With Notes. Part Fir. 12 mo. 128 pp.” 38. 6d. ‘Reynolds. 


1804." 


This is another produétion of Mr. Herbert, already dif- 
tinguifhed by his.tranflations from the-German, Danifh, and other 
northern languages. (See Brit. Crit. vol..xxv. p. 138} “Though 
his name docs not appear in the title » it.is fubjoined to. 
dedication, which is addrefled to the. able’ C. ‘Anker, of 
Copenhagen. The poems in this collethion arc, to-our :tafte, 
more curious than pleafing; the notes ave fell of MMandie and 
other northern lore, Mr, H, has proved before that he is an 


able 
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able tranflator, but. we cannot feel any intereft about. the 
hammer of Thor, or his going difguifed, ‘like his fitter Friga, 
to knock out the brains of the giant who had purloined it. In 
this firft poem, the initial word. fhould be wrath, not wrath, 
which is. invariably.a fubftantive, . The metre is of that free 
kind which occurs in many old ballads, and has been imitated 
alfo in the Lay of the Laft Minftrel. : 


Wroth waxed Thor, when his fleep was flown, 
And he found his trufty hammer gone. 


Vegtam’s fong will intereft fome readers, as being the tranf- 
fation of the part which introduces the defcent of Odin, fo finely 
given by Gray. 


«¢ The gods did all to council crowd, 

The goddeffes talk’d fat and loud ; 

And this the theme of their debate, 

If Balder’s dreams were big with fate. 

Heavy the hero’s flumbers were, 

Joy feem’d in fleep to difappear ; 

‘To myftic fhrines the giants prefs, 

And atk, if this bodes new diftrefs. 

The fhrines have faid, that Uller’s friend, 

The lovelieft to death muft tend ; 

Frigga and Suafner grieving hear, 

And gods debate with anxious fear.; 

They fend, and fue all things to feal 

The peace with oaths for Balder’s weal; 

All Nature fwore to hold from ftrife, 

Frigga took pledges for his life. 

Yet did the lord of flaughter fear, 

The fprites of Joy mutt di ; 

He call’d the gods, and, counfel fought, 

But each ye a different thought. 

Up rofe the King of Men with fpeed, &c,’’ P. 43. 
Br H. occafionally cenfures Bp, Percy’s tranflations of the 

unic poetry; bat as they were fledly made through the 

medium of the Latin, without tn of the sdateatec they 
are entitled to much indulgence. After the dedication, is a poem, 
alfo addreffed to Mr. Anker, which appears to be a fpecimen of 
compofition in the Danifh language, by Mr, Herbert, A fecond 
part of this publication is intended, 


Arr. 15. . Poems by P. L. Coustier. Vol. Ul. 12m0. 7, 
Rivingtons. 1805. 

A former volume by this author, ‘the pose ipal fabject of 
which was. Solitude, has before been noticed by.us. This is of 
the fame.charaéter and defcription, and merits the praife of always 
‘fy, and fometimes elegant verification, ‘We, however, lave 
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not feen any thing in this colle¢tion that pleafes us better thaa 
the following ftanzas : 


When, this eventful being o’er, 
Life’s glittering darknefs clofe, 
Will the loved few I leave deplore 
My weary pilgrimage of woes ? 
Where ftretch’d in death I coldly lie, 
Will warm attachment then repair, 
And deeply heave the heartfelt figh 
For friendthip, not forgotten there ? 


Will love, as twilight faintly grey 
Around fhall fpread the tender gloom, 
Lingering, with dewy eyes furvey 
A votive Bard’s untimely doom ? 


With fainted virtue, not fevere 
His follies then with pity fcan, 
Think that his vows were moft fincere, 
His errors, all the lot of man. 


Oft to the Planet of the night 
Will genius there fweet homage pay ; 
Loft till from fields of orient light, 
Aurora leads the golden day ? 


O, early there may Spring difclofe 
The blooming promife of the year. 
Luxuriant Summer there repofe, 
and woodland minftrels warble near. 


There Autumn wreathed with foliage brown, 
A — wanderer foftly tread ; 

And Winter, with a chaftened frown, 
Pace the ftill manfions of the dead. 


And there fome meek memorial ftand 
To tell in fimpleft words expreft, 
That one who roamed this defert land, 

A weary ftranger—is at reft. 


To all publications of this fize and charatter it now feems in- 
difpenfably neceflary to add engravings. Some fuch embellifh- 
ments accompany this volume ; and truth bids us fay, that they 
are not of inelegant execution, 


Arr. 16. Ruth, a facred Eclogue; and Tobit, a Poem; with 
two fele&® moral Tales, Tranflated from the.Works, and pre- 
ceded by the Life, of M. de Florian, by S: Maxey ; ornamented 
with Engravings, 12m0. 58. Vernorand Hood. 1805+ 
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of the verfification but little can be faid. The following {peci- 
snen will probably fatisfy the reader : 


Indeed ‘twas time Tobias fhould return, 

For his long abfence made his parents mourm 
From the firft time he left his father’s houfe, 
The good old man, and his diftreffed {poufe, 
Counted the days the journey would require, 
And when the time appointed did expire, 
They ufed to go and meet him every day, 
The wife conducted Tobit on the way, 


The Spanifh Courfer, and the French Pullet, are poems of 
fome humour, and the tranflator has more merit here than in his 
raver compofitions. This work muft have been publifhed at no 
fall expence ; the typography is good, and the engravings not 
ill executed. The author and his friends will of courfe be grati. 
fied, but we fear the public will be ungracious enough not to re- 
ceive the volume, with all thefe recommendations, into general 
circulation, 


Axt.17. The Fig Leaf, a fatirical and admonitory Poem. 
Dedicated, without Permiffion, to the fafbionable World, ato. 
16 pp. 1s. Vernor and Hood, &c. 1805. 


How often muft we, and al] other Critics, repeat, that firing. 
ing meafared lines tegether, with or without rhymes, is not 
writing poetry ? The author calls this ‘* a fatirical and admoni. 
tory Poem.’’ But a poem it certainly is not ; and hardly can be 
called fatirical, from the extreme feeblenefs of its ftyle and plan. 
Yet fo little is he confcious of its demerits, that he prints fome 
of his worft lines in the title-page, as a motto; and in a private 
letter has entrufted us with his name: the concealment of which 
is, in ovr opinion, the greateft boon we can fhow him, His 
motto, of twenty lines, ends thus: 


Methinks each buxom damfel will at laf 
Bid bold defiance to the northern blaft ; 
And throwing of a// clothing—aufelefs gear ! 
In puris naturalibus appear. 


We thus give part of his own fpecimen, which is furely fair. 
What this author begins with vain attempts at jocularity, he 
ends by the moft folemn and awful religious topics: thus dif. 
gracing the facred name, which every good man reveres, by the 
moft indecent and unneceffary introduction. This ischaratteriftic 
of acertain feét of religionifts, to which doubtlefs the author 
belongs. Let it not be fuppofed that we defend the fafhions he 
attempts to fatirize ; we only with that the reprehenfible parts of 
them were well attacked by a real fatirift. 

O Art, 
SRIT. CRIT, VOL, XXVI, AVG, 1805. 
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Art.18. Ode to Time, 1805. 8vo. ~8 pp. 6d. Caw. 
thorne, 1805. 


So little can be faid either for or againft this Ode, that the 
fooner we difmifs it the better. It is followed by two Epitaphs ; 
fomething againft both of which might eafily be faid, but it does 
not feem to be worth while. 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 19. The Honey Moon. A Comedy, in Five A&s, as pers 

«formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with univerfal Ap- 

plaufe. By the late John Tobin, E/g. 8vo. 81 pp. 23. 6d. 
Longman and Co, 1805. 


It is impoflible to read this Comedy without feeling oy 
regret at the confideration that it is pofthumous. A tafte fo 
formed on our beft dramatic models, and an imitation of them 
conceived and executed with fo much genius, gave an earnett of 
excellence which death only could difappoint. That the Honey 
Moon owes much to the prior efforts of Shakfpeare cannot be 
denied, and requires not to be excufed, We trace the author in 
the ‘Taming of the Shrew, and in Twelfth Night; yet he has 
imitated like a man who was able alfo to invent, and’ by no 
means makes a feryile copy of his original. It was, perhaps, his 
intention to fhow in how different a way the defign of taming a 
froward female might be conducted, and the attempt is by no 
means unfuccefsful, ‘The Duke, in this Comedy, fucceeds by the 
union of reafon and tendernefs, with firm refolution; Petruchio 
chiefly by terror. The plot is flight, and is divided into three 
actions ; but that from which the play is named is clearly the 
principal. The chief part of the dialogue is written in eafy 
blank verfe; a practice which we have often wifhed to fee revived, 
as raifing the ftyle, and by no means lowering the humour of 
Comedy, as may be abundantly, feen in this example. Te fhow 
how clofely Mr. Tobin could follow his matter, without fervile 
imitation, let us take the following fpeech refpetting a difguifed 
lady : 7 | 
¢ . Yet *tis faid 

She kept it [the fecret] to her death ; that oft as love 
Would heave the ftruggling patiion to her lips, 

Shame fet a feal upon them: thus long time 

She nourifhed, in this itrife of love and modefty, 

An inward flow-confuming martyrdom, 

Till, in the fight of him her foul moft cherifh’d, 

Like flow’rs that on a river’s margin fading, 

Thro’ lack of moiiture drop into the ftream,— 

So, finking tn his arms, her parting breath 

Reveal’d her ftory.””  P. 39. 

~ _ if 
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Tf this be not equal to ‘ She never told her Love,’’ it is ftill 
extremely beautiful, and what only an original genius could have 
written, For humour, the following fpeech of a hungry apothe. 
cary has much merit t 

“ Hofte/s. Why, truly 
You look half ftarv’d, 
Lampedo, Half ftarv’d ! I with you'd tell me 
Which half of me is fed. I thew more points 
Than an old horfe, that has been three weeks pounded, 
Yet I do all to tempt them into ficknefs, 
Have'l not, in the jaws of bankruptcy, 
And to the defolation of my perfon, 
Painted my fhop, that it looks like a rainbow ?—. 
New double-gilt my peftle and my mortar, 
That fome, at diftance, take it for the fun? 
And blaz’d in flaming letters o’er my door, 
Each one a glorious conftellation, 
Surgeon, apothecary, accoucheur— 
thy midwife is grown vulgar ?)—-Yet they ail sot; 
hials and gallipots ftill keep their ranks, - 
As if there was no cordial virtue in them. 
The healing chime of pulverizing drugs 
They fhun, as ’twere a tolling bell, or death-watchs 
I never give a dofe, or fetalimb!” P. 50. 


This is much in the fpirit of Beaumont and Fletcher. We are 
happy to meet with any thing dramatic which we can _praife. 
Had the author been living, we fhould have given his drama a 
re confpicuous place in our pages to encourage him to frefh 
enorts, 


Art. 20. Cujffom’s Fallacy, A Dramatic Sketch, in Three A&te 
Never performed, 8vo. 97pp. 28. 6d. Barker. 1805. 


In a fhort preface to this Drama, we are told, that, after a 
part of it had been printed, it was put into a channel for reprefen. 
tation at Drury-Lane Theatre, and had not been rejected by the 
managers; when ** the horror of fufpence acting powerfully on the 
weak nerves’’ of the author, he (as wé collect his meaning) with. 
drew it. In our opinion, he is indebted to his nerves for faving 
him from difappointment and mortification; fince this piece, al- 
though not fo replete with abfurdities as many which have been 
applauded on the ftage, wants that flippancy of dialogue and fre- 

miss 4 of incidents, which (we shor ah are the caufes of their 
uccefs, With fome alterations, however, it might be made more 
readable than moft of the Farces in five aéts, which the cuffom of 
the prefent age (in no inftance more fallacious) has honoured with 
the name of Comedies, | 


Oo a DIVINITY, 
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DIVINITY. 


Art. 21. A Charge delwered to the Clergy of the Diacefe of Oxe 
ford, by Febn, Lord Bifhop of that Diocefe, at bis triennial 
Vifitation. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Clergy. 4to. 32 
pp- 1s. Hanwell and Parker, Oxon; Rivingtons, London. 
1805. 


A wife and prudent folicitude for the welfare of Church and 
State, found opinions, and language at once dignified and im. 

reflive, are the ftrong charatteriftics of this difcourfe. 

The Bifhop begins by adverting to the ftate of public affairs, 
and clerical duties, between his firft Charge * and the prefent ; 
and he remarks, that the revolutionary principles, though ‘ re. 
nounced by thofewho firft difperfed and propagated them, or kept 
under by the iron hand of defpotifm, have gone abroad through 
the reft of Europe ; and, though they have now few open advo. 
cates, are yet feen every where in their effects.""  P. 5.—To the 
fecret effects of this fpirit, the Bifhop of Oxford attributes the ill. 
advifed conduct of thofe who call themfelves evangelical teachers. 

«© Even thofe,’’ he fays, ‘* who feek to correét the faults of 
the times by a ftri¢ter religion (I fay this, wifhing to think and 
fpeak charitably of them,) have fallen into the fame error, in 
endeavouring to attain their end by feparation rather than union. 
Members of a Church, the purity of whofe doétrines, and rectitude . 
of whofe difcipline they allow, whilft they fhelter themfelves 
under its wing fo far as fuits their convenience, they are in fact 
fapping its very foundations, and are become more dangerous 
enemies, than a confcientious diffenter from ft. ‘They err thus, 
whilft they feek for confederacy among themfelves, and the ex. 
clufive name of Evangelical Minifters, fo as to bring into dif. 
repute the beft and ableft minifters not of their ftamp, and to 
draw off their congregations, venturing fometimes orena A to pro. 
¢laim, and hold out to the ignorant, that the true gofpel is 
preached in their aflemblies only. What then, in the name of our 
common Lord and Matter, is the aim of the church itfelf, and 
of every ferjious minifter of it ? Or on what are thefe exclufive 
pretenfions founded ? We hear much among them of the name of 
Chrift, as thrown into technical expreffions ; but in their inter. 
ee of his Revelation, and in their mode of teaching, they 

and more apart than others from that great Exemplar, and.from 
the fimplicity of the gofpels.”” P. 6. 

But the chief part of the Charge is employed on the fubje& of 
the Refidence Bill, which the Bifhop confiders, as a juftifiable 
saterference of the State, with refpe& to ecclefiaftical duties, for 


Bien 
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® See Brit. Crit. vol, xx. p. 268, 
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¢he performance of which the fame power allows emoluments, &c. 
He confiders it alfo as a relief from a prior law, ‘ in the highei 
degree oppreffive, partial, and vexatious.’’ He explains the 
neceflity for a difcretionary power, with refpe& to indulgence, 
and juftifies the meafure of placing that in the hands of the Bifhops. 
What he fays refpecting epifcopal jurifdi€tion, in p. 20, &c. is 
” the higheft degree important, and, to our apprehenfion, no 
lefs juft. | 

‘© Let it not be thought,’’ he fays, ‘* that in this I am con- 
tending for power for myfelf, or my brethren of the fame order. 
To them it is an increafe of anxiety, trouble, and care. They 
can have little inducement to claim and maintain it, but froma 
fenfe of duty, and a convi¢tion that it belongs to the office they 
bear in the Church of Chrift. To the clergy I confider it as a 
relief, though it may not operate always precifely in the fame 
way: fo far as it operates at all, it reaches out indulgence to 
them.’’ P, 23. 

Other very material confiderations fucceed, which we earneftly 
recommend to the confideration of the clergy, buc which we cannot 
with propriety abridge. The conclufion is, in our opinion, a 
model of epifcopal language, firm, yet modeft ; dignified, yet 
liberal. We cannot forbear to cite it. 

‘‘ Thefe things then, Rev. Brethren, as I have freely — 
neither fearing to affert the authority invefted in me, nor fhrink. 
ing from any admonition which feemed neceffary and ufeful ; fo, 
on the other hand, I would be underftood to fubmit them to your 
free confideration ; only requefting, that you would weigh them 
well, without any private view or bias, looking to the true 
conftitution of the Epifcopal Church eftablifhed in thefe realms, 
and the nature of the office which you refpettively hold in it ; 
being perfuaded myfelf, that, in adhering firmly to the funda. 
mental principles, and even ancient cuftoms of fuch a church, 
and in promoting religion by the inftrumentality of the fame, 
maintaining alfo unity amongtt ourfelves, we fhall moft effectually 
fulfil our part in the fervice of God and our country at all times, 
more efpecially in this crifis, and go through our courfe with 
prefent tatistadtion, and future hope,’’ 


Art. 22. War inconfiftent with Chriflianity: A Faft Sermon, 
By the Rev. Richard Warner, of Bath; preached May 25, 
1804, and February 20, 1805. Being the twelfth Year of the 
prefent War, Fifth Edition, with large Additions, %vo, 36 pp. 
zs, Cruttwell, 1805. 


Give a weak man a general truth, and he will quickly make 
both folly and mifchicf out of it, for want of difcriminating 
powers. This foolifh chemiftry is exhibited in the prefent Ser, 
mon by a double procefs. That war isa great evil, one of the 


greateit that this worldknows, (though Mr, Warner cannot con» 
0 3 trive 
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trive to. prove it without the aid of Bifhop Hall) few wife men 
have ever doubted, ‘That it is in its general caufes, and too 
common confequences, unchriftian, is wa. true, But that, to 
preach up theft truths, without limitation, at a time when we 
are contending for our very exiftence as a nation, is moft mif, 
chievous, none but a very weak man could fail to fee. Mr, 
Warner preaches them, with an avowed implication that our very 
felf.defence is unlawful, He publifhes his preachment, with a 
dire& falfehood, or equivocation, in his very title-page ; where 
he calls this, in italics, the Twelfth year of the prefent war, 
though he knows it to be only an early period of a new war; 
after an interval, produced, on our part, by that very defire of 
ace, which he is bound by his principles to praife. 

- Nothing can be more weak than the fcriptural ground, which 
Mr. Warner takes for his unlimited doétrine. Our Saviour for- 
bad refiftance againft thofe who came to take him, becaufe bein 
taken, condemned, and put to death, was the very cup he had 
then todrink. He faid before Pilate, that his kingdom was not 
of this world, otherwife his fervants would fight; and Mr, 
Warner would have us conclude from this, that therefore we 
ought not to fight for this kingdom of England, which certainly 
és of this world, Our Saviour faid, that ‘ they who take the 
fword fhall perith by the fword ;’’ that is, are expofed to tem. 
poral death. Had~he meant that it was utterly and in all cafes 
unlawful, could he not, and would he not have faid, that all 
who take the fword fhall be condemned ? 

But, in one of his prefaces, (for to this fifth edition he haa 
feveral) Mr. Warner has furnifhed the full condemnation of his 
own difcourfe, For he fays, if it can be proved that war is not 
necefJurily followed by certain evils, of a moral kind, which he 
enumerates, ‘* I fhall then,’’ to cite his own words, “ be ready 
to acknowledge my argument is not made out ; my premifes are 
unfound, my conclufions falfe, and myfelf deferving of /evere ree 
prebenfion, tor preaching to my hearers, the crude notions of my 
own fancy, initead of ‘* the words of truth and fobernefs.’* 
Now the picture is fo far from being fuch as he has drawn it, that, 
not only the moral evils ftated by him, do not of necefity follow 
from all war, but that in @ defenfive war, particularly, (which he 
refufes to diftinguifh) many truly Chriftian virtues are exercifed, 
which are not in peace called into a¢tion. Such as félf-denial, 
ftriét obedience to command, neglect of prefent and perfonal in- 
tereft, contempt of life for the fake of duty, and devotement for 
the welfare of others ; which, with other kindred virtues, the 
Volunteer in arms for his country difplays in a degree never likely 
to be manifefted by Mr, Warner, nor the whole gang of canting 
Peace-mongers. Mr. W.,, therefore, by his own admiffion, de- 
ae to wae cenfured, and seveReLY CENsURED he 

sreby is; and ever fhall be by us, while he preaches and pub. 
lithes fuch pernicious nonfenfe, ‘ 
© 
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> ‘We deteft war as much as Mr, W. can do, and its general 
confequences ; but the generous felf-defence of a Chriftian 
againit unjuft and cruel ambition, is, we affert, an exercife of 
TRULY CHRISTIAN VIRTUBS. 

The indifcriminate profcription of arms has been juftly ridi- 
culed in various fanatics for ages paft ; and it required no faga. 
city or abilities to hafh up again the ftuff that has been fo often 
confuted. Mr. Warner’s chief modern abettor in this dottrine, 
whom yet he has not thought fit to mention, is a mad female 
fanatic of the Weft (Joanna Southcote,) now in prifon, if we 
miftake not, or deferving to be fo, for her pernicious prophecies, 
Let him go to her cell for a defence ! 

We have culled Mr. Warner a very weak man for what he has 
done ; and we think him fo, for this and many other good reas 
fons*. Wehad no alternative in the prefent cafe, but to call him 
a very wicked man, which we neither with to think, nor prove 
him. One or both he cannot fail to be. 


Art. 23. The fatal Ufe of the Sword; confidered in a Sermon 
preached at St. Philip's Church, Birmingham, on Wednefdap, 
February 20, 1805, the Day appointed for a General Faft. By 

the Rev, Spencer Madan, A.M. 8vo. 26 pp. Piercy, Bire . 
mingham. 1805. 


’ This calm, temperate, and fenfible explanation of the trath, 
refpecting the lawfulnefs of war to Chriftians, was produced by the 
fanatical and mifchievous Sermon of Mr. Warner, of Bath, on 
the fame text, Matt. xxvi. 52. Mr, Warner, it is very truly 
obferved in a note, ‘‘ admits-the impropriety of framing general 
dottrines out of particular texts, perverted from their true mean. 
ing, and accommodated to falfe ones by diflocation, and makes 
many juft obfervations on the evils which have arifen from that 
prattice, and yet has moft ftrongly illuftrated it by his own ex. 
ample, in the ufe which he has made of the above text.’’ : 

' Omitting the found and general anfwers which Mr. Madan 
has given to the abfurd fophiftry which he oppofes, we cannot 
but obferve how completely he has overthrown it, by a text taken 
from St. Luke’s account of the fame period. So that if the one 
text could be fuppofed abfolutely to forbid the ufe of the fword, 
the other would with equal ftrength enjoin it ; an abfurd confe- 
quence which muft always refult from fuch falfe interpretations, 
** What,’’ fays Mr. Madan, “is the language of the fame 
‘Divine Teacher, when preparing his Apojtles for the melancholy 
change which would fpeedily enfue ? Let him that bath no fword 
fell Bi garment, and buy one, Luke xxii. 36. This e on 
thay be applied indeed in a metaphorical and {piritual ; but 
it alfo has a literal and temporal import. Ir is a warning of the 





*’ 


* See our account of his volume of Sermons, Brit. Crit..vol. 
qxY, Pe 214. 
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moft imminent dangers, and enjoins the difciples to prepare again# 
them by all the means in their power, as evil days were com 
when they might account a weapon more neceflary than a gar. 
ment. It was intended to apprize them of the circumftances in 
which they would ftand, and to intimate what perilous times 
would follow. It furely fhews us, in the ftrongeft light, the 
expediency, and the neceflity of —— againft perfonal 
dangers, as well as againit trials of a moral or religious nature, 
It is therefore, of itfelf, an ample refutation of thofe who ex. 
plain the words before me in a ftriét and abfolute fenfe, as if the 
taking of a fword, in any cafe whatfoever, were an act incom. 
patible with the profeffion of chriftianity.’’ P. 19. 

The great importance of oppofing the entrance of erroneous 
doétrines into fuch a town as Birmingham, is an abundant jufti. 
fication of the Rector of St. Philip’s (if any were wanted) for 

ublithing this difcourfe. The leffons of his old antagonift 
Prieftley are probably not yet entirely forgotten, and give addi. 
tional caufe for that vigilance which he fo laudably difplays. 


Art. 24. <A Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Guildford, Surrey, before the Hox, Sir Beaumoat Hotham, 

- Knt, one of the Barons of his Majefly’s Court of Exchequer ; 
Charles Runuington, E/qg. Serjeant at Law; Fudges of Affize; 
William Borradaile, E/g. High Sheriff ; and the Grand Fury, on 
Thutfday, the 2d Day of Auguf, 1804. Ry the Rev. Jobe ; 
Barwis, A. M. ReGor of Niton, in the Ifle of Wight, and 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff. 410. 18pp. 15. Rivingtons, 
1804. 


This is the fecond Affize Sermon publifhed by Mr. Barwis in 
the fame year. The former was noticed by us, (vol. xxv. 
p- 690,) in connection with another difcourfe, by this author, 
on the Duties of Volunteers. The prefent is the fuperior of the 
two Affize Sermons. The text is particularly well chofen, 
** Thus fpeaketh the Lord of Hofts, dics, execute true judg. 
ment, and fhew mercy and compaffions every man to his brother.’’ 
Zechar. vii. g. Mr. Barwis takes occafion from it to expatiate 
on juftice and mercy, the nature and conneétion of which he ably 
iliuftrates. He pbs ne remarks, that a fteady and regular 
adminiftration of public juttice is the beft cure for the irregulari. 
tics of ein a revenge. To this caufe he attributes chiefly the 
merciful chara¢ter of our countrymen, 

** This laft has given rife to a very generally prevailing opi- 
nion, that the natives of this land are by xature le/s cruel, lefa 
addicted to bloodfhed, than thofe of any other. The remark is 
true, but not the caufe affigned. The merit is not in the men, 
but in the conftitution under which they live. If the dagger of 
the affaffin be unknown, if the rage of the moment more rarely 
impel to fanguinary vengeance here than elfewhere, it muft be 
attributed, 
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attributed to the well-founded hope, that he who has fuffered 
wrong will find redrefs. This is the fureft preventive of bar. 
barous ferocity of every kind, and is the parent of the moft 
genuine mercy.’’ P. 12. 

There is undoubtedly truth in this remark, but not without 
qualification. ‘The confiderate and reflecting character of our 
countrymen is furely the primary c@ufe of this diftinGion, and 
has given rife to the very laws which affift and confirm that dif. 

fition to mercy. Long before our prefent conftitution was 
eitablifhed, the general charatter of the people was the fame ; and 
the Hiftory of eed is throughout a piéture of mildnefs and 
humanity, ftrongly contrafted with the bloody. and wanton fero. 
city which every where marks the civil and religious contentions 
of our neighbours in France, 


Art. 25. The Plague flayed: a Scriptural View of Peftilences, 
particularly of that dreadful Peftilence, the Small.pox, with 
Confiderations. on the Cow-pock ; in Two Sermons, with copious 
Notes and Illuftrations. By the Rev. Fames Plumptre, M. A, 
Fellow of Clare Hall. 8vo, 77 pp. 2%. 6d. Cambridge, 
printed. Rivingtons, &c. London, 1805. 


There is fomething altogether very peculiar in this publica. 
tion. ‘Two fermons are here printed, which, in their main fub. 
ftance, are the fame; except that the fecond has a different intro. 
duction; and contains fome general arguments in favour of ino. 
culation, which were not thought neceflary in the firft. The 
former was preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, ‘the 
latter in a country parifh near Cambridge. The fame notes and 
illuftrations ferve, in a great degree, for both. 

To give an exaét opinion of them, is by no means eafy. - They 
contain much that is a and ufeful, refpecting the hiftory of the 
{mall-pox, and the recommendation of the cow-pox: but much 
alfo, that is far beyond our comprehenfion, in other refpetts, 
The title pages, both general at particular, feem to imply, 
** fcriptural views of the fmall-pox ;’’ and the prophecies are, by 
fome means, very copioufly introduced in connection with itz 
with what propriety we really cannot fee, In a note, (p. 27.) 
a fanciful relation between the name of Fenner and the Greek 
verb yaw, with its derivatives, is faid to feem “‘ to be one of 
thofe fa@s, to which the thinking mind is fearful of allowing 
too much or too little moment !’’ As far as our minds are capable 
of thinking, we have not a particle of doubt, that it thould 
not he allowed the fmalleft moment whatever. It is a mere : 
and has no more validity for being found in Greek, than iF the 
fimilarity of found had happened to be traced in Perfic, the language 

Ava, or that of New Holland. Yet the piety and good in. 
tention of the difcourfes are admirable; and that which was 
addreffed to a rural congregation, would there, doubtlefs, have a 


good cficct, 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 26. ReficMions on the Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons 
on the Nights of the 8th and 19th of April, 18055 embracing a 
View of the Condu& of Mr. Whitbread and the Whig Oppofition 
on thofe memorable Nights: To which is annexed, a verbatim 
Copy of the A@ for regulating the Office of the Treafurer of bis 
Majefty’s Navy. 8v0o. 94 pp- Ginger. 1805. 


The charaéter which has been given of a former publication 
by this writer (his * Eleven Striétures on the Tenth Report *,”’) 
applies almoft literally to the work before us, Whatever may be 
the merits of the caufe which he fupports, the hardy affertions, the 
coarfe farcafns, and the profufe invettives of this author, are by 
no means calculated to do it fervice. But the caufe itfelf is now 
fubmitted to the higheft tribunal in this kingdom, and it would 
be equally unfair and indecent to anticipate the judgment which 
it may be fuppofed to deferve. 


Art. 27. A Sketch of the Political State of Europe at the begin. 

_ wing of February, 1805. By William Hunter, E/g. Author of 
the ** Vindication of the Caunfe of Great Britain,’’ and other 
Political Tras. 8vo. 205 pp» 4% Stockdale. 1805. 


The ‘* Vindication of the Caufe of Great Britain,’? announced 
in the title page as the work of this author, was + favourably 
noticed by us foon after its appearance. The work before us is 
written in the fame patriotic fpirit, but not with équal judg- 
ment ; for, in his zeal to embrace every topic which the prefent 
circumftances fuggeft, the writer has fallen into needlefs repeti- 
tions, and a tedious prolixity. To thofe readers, however, 
who may not be very converfant in the fubjeéts here difcuffed, 
many obfervations, which to us appear trite, may be found in. 
terefting. 

The author commences his work with a ftatement of the caufes 
which led to the prefent fituation of public affairs, and this induces 
him to review, at fome length, the modern hiftory of ya 
The French Revolution, and its confequent enormities, he afcri 
to the writings of thofe ‘ Atheifts, Freethinkers,, Voluptuaries, 
and political Enthufiafts,’’ who, about half a century ago, pro- 
duced a change in the public opinion. After difcuffing this 
fertile topic, and various others conneéted with it, at confider- 
able length ; and after tating alfo the leading circumftances of the 
late war, together with the confequent fituation of each of the 








* See Britifh Critic for June 1805, p. 697. 
+ See Brit. Crit. vol, xxii, p. 204. 
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principal European pout the author points out to each .the 
neceflity of withftanding the violent and unceafing encroachments 
of France. He then juftifies by arguments, which we deem con. 
clufive, not only our renewal of the war with Bonaparte, but the 
fubfequent rupture with Spain ; and fuggefts many confiderations 
refpecting the management of our navy, the recruiting of our 
armies, and the general conduct of the war; fome of which are 
trite, but others important, and, in our opinion, well worthy of 
attention, ‘The Catholic Queftion is alfo agitated, and the 
motives for at leaft hefitating to grant, if not wholly rejecting, 
the claims of that body, are very fairly and clearly fet Sek. 
Laftly, the author reverts to the war in which we are engaged, 
and ftates the terms on which alone it can be honourably and fafely 
terminated. We agree in moft of the opinions which he has 
given on public affairs, and think his work, though it has ‘un. 
‘ doubtedly the fault already noticed, is creditable to his under. 
ftanding, his information, and above all to his public f{pirit and 
patriotifm, 


NAVY. 


Art. 28, Navy. Fads, re/pefting the Royal Navy, and his Ma, 
jefy’s Dock-Yards; Jhewing the Fallacy of the Afferitin, that an 
efficient and powerful Navy may be kept up, even in Time of War, 
nvithout having Recourfe to the Merchants’ Yards. 40. 11 ppe 
No Publifher’s name, 1805. 


The queftion, ‘* whether a fufficient number of fhips of war can 
be built in the King’s yards folely, without having recourfe to 
thofe of the Merchants?’’ though of late much agitated, was 
never, we believe, raifed till the Earl of St. Vincent prefided at 
the Board of Admiralty. It feems to have been a favourite opi. 
nion with that Board, that the fyftem fo long prattifed, of con. 
tracting with fhip-byilders for the building of a part of our Navy, 
was erroneous, and they accordingly laid it afide. The writer 
before us maintains the contrary doctrine, and ftates fome ftriking 
facts in fupport of his opinion. The point might however, we 
conceive, be afcertained, nearly to a certainty, by calculations of 
the average work performed in the King’s yards, for a certain 
number of years, during war and peace, and an inquiry how far 
the naval eftablifhments might, if neceflary, be increafed. 


Art. 29. A Statement of the Cafe between Captain Robert Keen, 

of the Royal Navy, and Mr. Robert Seppings, Mcfter Shipwrighe 
of bis Majefty's Yard at Chatham, re/peAing an Invention for 
obviating the Neceffity of lifting Ships in the King’s Docks. 8vo. 
36pp. 1s. Johnfon. 1804. 


_ © The difputes of individuals,’’ fays this author, ** are feldom 
anterefting to the public.’’” He might have added, that aioe 
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cafe which not the public, but his own official fuperiors, mut 
decide. We donot therefore conceive that a ftatement of it here 
would be interefting to our readers, or is neceflary in juftice to the 
author, ‘The whole depends on a few facts; and if they are as 
ftated by Mr. Seppings (efpecially that decifive circumftance of 
bis plan having been on trial before the time when Capt. Keex ai. 
dedges that he communicated his ideas on the fabje@ to Mr. S$.) 
there can be no doubt of his having a prior claim to the merit of 
the invention, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 30. Werneria; or foort CharaGers of ‘Earths: with Notes, 
according to the Improvements of Klaproth, Vauguelin, and 
Hany, By Terre Filius. 12mo. 105 pp. 4s. Baldwin, 
1805. 

Technical verfes are never very delightful, and Terra Filixs 
has certainly not fucceeded in the attempt, if he made it, of 


giving new grace or elegance to fuch a plan, Let us take the 
rR example that occurs, 


Fluate of Lime, &c. 


** Of divers colours, and in various fhapes, 

Of cube, or mafs amorphous, fluor’s found ; 
Tranfparent oft’, of {parry texture, hard 

And brittle, tho’ not with ficel igniting *.’? Pf. 17. 


The author fays, ‘‘ Every boy can tell how much eafier he 

ts by heart his Latin grammar, in heroic verfe, than his Greek 
in unmeafured profe.’? ‘True, good Sir, but to make the com. 
eae hold, the lines given fhould be were, which we appre. 
end cannot be faid of the fourth of thofe given above; nor of 
the firft, fifth, and feventh in the following quotation, 


Carbonate of Baryt. 


“¢ The carbonate of baryt moft commonly 

Is found in mafs amorphous; but fometimes 

In cryftals of fix fides, with pyramids 

Join’d bafe to bafe ; of faint tranfparency, 

du texture compa, and with diverging 

Striz, in luftre moderate, milk-white, 

Or greyifb, or with a tinge of yellow, 

By no means hard, and yielding to the knife.” P. 25. 


Tt is better furely to be ignorant of mineralogy, than to at. 
tempt committing to memory fach flimfy inharmonious ftuff as 
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* Why not? 
** And brittle, though with fteel it ftrikes no fire.** 
So little effort would mend thefe ftrange lines, shies 
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this. Dates are almoft impoffible to be accurately remembered, 
‘without a technical poten and therefore fome fenfible men have 
fubmitted to labour through ten or a dozen fuch lines as, 
Troy abeif, olympois, Rompat, &c, But he who cannot re. 
member the defcription and charatters of a mineral, without fach 
a barbarous jargon as this to aid him, is not fit to learn any 


thing. 
MISCELLANIES. 


Ant. 31. Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, Eq. on bis Ree 
marks upon the Ufes of the Article in the New Teflament. By 
Gregory Blunt, E/q. 8yo, 195 PP- 58- Johnfon. 1803. 


The bafis of thefe Letters is a virulent prejudice againft the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which drives the author almoft to mad. 
‘nefs in his indulgence of it. He begins (that is the writer of the 
preface begins *) by afferting, that ‘* the doctrine of the Trinity 
is pretty generally admitted to be in the wane, by critical fcho. 
lars, and rational Chriftians ;’’ an affertion direétly in contra. 
dition to the fa&t. Critical fcholars certainly do not deem it 
fo; nor rational Chriftians, unlefs by that name he means ex. 
clafively the partizans againft it, fuch as himfelf, whofe opinion, 
in fuch a cafe, is of no value. ‘This decline of the dottrine being 
fappofed, Mr. Sharp’s treatife on the Greek article is confidered 
as a defperate remedy in a defperate cafe. In our opinion there 
is no proof of a defperate cafe fo ftrong, as the intemperate ufe of 
ridicule, in a queftion of ferious moment. To raife the laugh of 
fools, is to triumph among fools, and they are in many claffes 
the majority. As Wilkes trufted he fhould beat the man who 
threatened to take the fenfe of the city, by taking the nonfenfe of 
the city ; which how effectually he did, all who are old enough 
remember. 

In the paltry pertnefs of calling himfelf Gregory Blunt, be. 
caufe he attempts to anfwer Granville Sharp, fimilar efforts 
at buffoonery, confifts a great part of the merit of this writer, 
The quantity of duft, with which he endeavours to cloud a plain 
and fimple propofition, is a wre. Ssicad of his diftreds; and to 
follow him through all his ribaldry would be to make a book 
almott as tedious and confufed as his own. ‘The plain and fimple 
queftion is, whether, according to the idiom of the Greek lan. 
guage, as well as the practice of the facred writers, certain paf- 
fages in the New Teltament ought to be tranflated according to 
Mr. Sharp’s rules, or according to the modes which he confiders 
as corrupt. To this point the teftimony of Beza, a Greek 
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* Mott probably the fame perfon, though pretended to be 
another, | {cholat 
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fcholar of acknowledged learning, is far above that of the 
anonymous Bluut ; and he faysy “id CERTE pofulat Greeci fermonis 
afus, quum unus tantum fit articulus, duobus iftis, Qrov nar Lory 
&c. communis.’* To confirm this fad, the Greek fathers were 
examined by Mr, Word/worth ; not as men of authority in other 
refpeéis, but as men who might be fuppofed to underitand theiy 
ewn language. To oppofe thefe plain things, Mr. Blunt js 
obliged to cenfure the writers of the New Teftament, in the 
mafs, ‘* as ular, loofe, informal writers,’’ and to {peak ‘of 
the writings of the fathers, as “* the accumulated filth of fourteen 
centaries,’’ &c. though he muft know that they cannot boneftly 
be fo depreciated ; and that, if they could, the real queftion ie 
not what the -fentiments of the writers were, but whether they 
underftood Greek ornot, which was their native language. Mr, 
Sharp’s remarks, and Mr. Wordfworth’s illuitrations, are too 
folid to be affected by fuch fophiftry. | 

When thefe Letters firft appeared, they were attributed to 
perfons cf credit, attached, or fuppofed to be attached to the 
Socinian caufe. But thefe nominations have one by one been 
withdrawn, and the letters remain at this hour more unfathered 
than ever, .probubly becaufe’ the bantling is perceived not to be 
worth owning. We have been tardy in our account of them, 
from real difguft in wading through fuch a mafs of ribaldry ; and 
from an occafional doubt whether we fhould treat of them at 
large, or in this general way. On full confideration we have 
deemed this notice amply equal to their worth; but if to any 

rfon it fhould appear otherwife, champions cannot be want. 
ing *, whofe time is more at their command, tovattack the 
enemy on every inch of his ground, and beat him off from every 
one of his pofitions. 





_ 


* No one could be more able, were it worthy of his labour, 
than Dr. Burgefs, the excellent and learned Bifhop of St. David's, 
who gives a good general view of Mr. Blunt’s demerits, ina 
mote on his primary Charge. (See Brit, Crit. xxv. 467.) He 
fays, that thefe Letters “are very well calculated to miflead 
the unlearned reader by abftract queftions, gratuitous affertions, 
and hypothetical examples ; but communicate nothing on the 
{core of enbinic, which bears any comparifon with the unani- 
mous confent of the Greek fathers ; and nothing at all which has 
any pretence to grammatical obfervation.’’ He adds, that the 
author’s ‘* ufe of the Port Royal Greck Grammar, his new 
mode of conftruing Greek, and his mifapplication of Englith 
apes to Greek idiom are too ill-grounded, and their de- 

s too palpable, to efcape the notice of a fenfible {chool-boy.’”’ 


Note, p. 19. 


Ast. 
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Ant. 32 A Voyage round the World in the Years 1800, 1801, 

. 4802, 1803, and 1804, ix which the Author vifited the princi. 
pal Ifands in the Pacific Ocean, and the Englifb Settlements of 
Port Fackfon, and Norfolk Ifland, By Jobu Turnbull, 3 vols. 
remo. 138. 6d. Philips. 1805. 


Thefe volumes exhibit a more circumftantial account of the 
various iflands in the South Sea, and of Otaheite in particular, 
than we have elfewhere feen. The picture, however, cannot be 
very pleafing to readers of benevolent feelings. ‘The author re- 
prefents thele poor iflanders as benefited in no refpett by their 
communication with Europeans, as pear diminifhed in popula. 
tion, and as fubject to various difeafes with which they were 
before wholly unacquainted, Capt, Cooke computed the popula- 
tion of Otaheite at two hundred thoufand. This author aflerts, 
that it has now dwindled to five thoufand (furely impoffible!) ; 
neither does it appear by this account -hat any confiderable pro- 
grefs has been made by the Miffionaries, whofe potent exertions 
are neverthelefs fpoken of in the higheft terms of commenca. 
tion, ‘The work is on the whole interefting, though defaced by 
various inaccuracies of ftyle and language. Many ufeful hints 
are alfo given to thofe who may hereafter vifit thefe iflands; 
the inhabitants of which, according to Mr, Turnbull, remain 
ftill diftinguifhed by the vices and weakneffes which firft attratted 
the aftonifhment and pity of our countrymen, Their propenfity 
to theft is unalterable ; human facrifices are ftill continued, and 
the horrible fociety of the Arreoys ftill exifts, 


Art. 33. L’Ami des Meres, ou Lettres fur L’ Education precedées 
du Tableau des Sentimens que la Nature infpire a l’ Homme pour fa 
Mere, et du Precis des bienfaits qu'il doit a fon Amour. 4 Vols. 
12mo. P. 16, Dulau. 1805. 


Thefe volumes are introduced with an honeft effufion of grati- 
tude to the Englifh nation in general, and to Mr. Lock of 
Norbury Park, in particular, for the fingular humanity and 
generofity with which they diftinguifhed the French, who were 
sez pancas to take refuge in this country, from the barbarity of 
heir unworthy countrymen, The work is divided into four parts, 
each occupying a diftin& volume. The firft volume difcuffes the 
fubje¢t which the title page above reprefents ; the feeond volume 
treatson ‘* Education de la Confcience ;"* the third, ** Educa. 
tion du Coeur ;’’ the fourth, ‘* Education de l’efprit.’’_ The ftyle 
is eafy and clegant, and the author’s maxims unexcepti e3 





indeed he is entitled to the higheft commendation for having, in 

fition to many of his countrymen, made a love of religi 

the pra¢tice of the Chriftian virtues, the ground-work « ; 

the precepts he inculcates. We heartily with that. this publica. ., 

tion may be fuccefsful, and have not the leaft {cruple in Ws, ‘3 
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mending it. The writer is the Abbe Carron le Jeune. Two | ‘ 
letters, commendatory of the work, are prefixed ; one fro the | 
Bithop of Montpelier, the other from M, du Baurblanc, 


Ant. 34. Light Reading at Leifure Hours, or an Attempt ta 
; unite the proper Objects of Gaiety and Tofte ix exploring the 
warious Sources of rational Pleafure, the fine Arts, Petry, 
Sculpture, Painting, Mufic, Dancing, fcfbionable Paftime, Lives, 
Memoirs, Chara&ers, Anecdotes, Se. Se. Ges Bvo. 53 
Ridgway. 1805. 


We always take up a book having a long title page with 
fufpicion, and remembering the old proverb, ‘‘ that all is not 
gold that gliftens.’’ This publication profefling the difcuffion of / 
fo great a variety of fubjects, any one of which would have af. ” 
forded ample exercife for the fineft talents, excited a double 
portion of diftruft. However, as it is not the duty of a Critic 
to decide at firft fight, we determined to travel through the 
volume, and ate obliged to confefs that we have not often been 
more agreeably furprifed and detained. We met with a great 
number of anecdotes perfectly new to us, and advife fuch of out 
readers as are fond of Light Reading, to make this book their 
— in a poft-chaife, or put it in pofleflion of their parlour 
window. 


Art. 35. Sketches relative to the Hiftery and Theory, but more 
e/pecially to the Pra@ice of Dancing, as a neceffary Accompli~a. 
ment to the Youth of both Sexes; together with Remarks om the 
Defe&s and bad Habits they are liable to in early Life, and the 
befi\ Means of correfing or preventing them, intended as Hints to 
the young Teachers of the Art of Dancing. By Francis Peacock, 
Aberdeen, 8vo. 58. Longmanand Rees. 1805. 


Forty years ago we fhould have been better able to have afcer- 
tained the merits of this work, and to have entered into the fpirit of 
it, than we can be fuppofed to be at prefent. Alas, the fhuffling 
gait, the ftoop in the fhoulders, and the turned-in toes, of very an- 
cient critics are beyond the power of difcipline. - But we have read 
this book with fatisfaction, and recommend it to younger practi. 
tioners in the art. It communicates fome pleafing anecdotes from 
Lucian, Athenzus, Diodorus, and others; and, among many ufeful 
obfervations, contains the following : ‘‘ Young people, even when 
they are in health, do not naturally attend to the pofture 
moft proper for them to fit in; they generally think only how 
they may make themfelves eafy in that fituation, and therefore 
the pofition they commonly adopt is improper. Some fit upon 
one hip, this fhortens that fide to which they recline ; others fit 
with their bodies bent forwards, and this gives a roundnefs to 
i the back (omr ews cafe precifely.) Leaning againft the back — a 


* 
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chair, particularly if the feat be broad, has the came effo&; 
when they do this, the head naturally comes forward,’ 

The author has had upwards of fixty years experience, and 
has the advantage of the tuition ef “ a Defnoyer, a Glover, 
and a Lally,’’ and {peaks withal fo modeltly of himfelf as tly 
to flefs us, unfkilled as we are in his art, in his Evo * 
indeed, we would not unwillingly put ourfelves under the tuition 
of this accomplifhed gentleman, but that we apprehend it is too 
late for us to learn any new ftep, except the Pas Grave, 


Arr. 36. Fifer’s Grammar improved; or an Englifb Grammar, 
in which Fifber’s Plan is proferved, and the Wark made more 
perfe®, by various Amendments; in Orthography and Profody, 
from Walker, Sheridan, and others; and in Etymology and 
Syntax, principally from Lowth. The Third Edition, much im. 

| proved. By the Rev. F. Wilfon, Vicar of Biddulph, and 
Mafter of the Free Grammar School in Congleton, emo, 
184 pp. 2s, bound, Congleton, printed, Sael, &a London. 
1803. 


The former editions of this Grammar did not come into our 
hands, but, by the report of the prefent Editor, in his preface, 
ahey muft greatly have wanted correction, Mr. Fither, we pre. 
fume, was a North Britain, fince we are told that he had ranked 
Head and Heed, Poor and Power, &c. as words of the fame found. 
Some provincialities, however, {till remain; fince the learner is 
told in page 10, to pronounce Worfted, Wus-ted, with thort a; 
Creature, Creet-yer; Failure, Fail-yer, &c. At the fame time, 
fuch errors, on examination, appear to be now very rare, and 
may eafily be pardoned, on account of the great variation, and 
frequent anomaly of our pronunciation. As a Grammar, the 
book appears to be well digefted, and calculated for practical 
ufe ; nor can the publithers, who called in the aid of Mr. Wilfon, 
have reafon to repent of the confidence placed in him, 


Arr. 37. Charms of Literature, confifing of an Affimblage of 
curious, fearce, and interefling Pieces, in-Profe aud Poetry, divided 
into pathetic, fentimental, harmonious, moral, and Gothic Sub- 
je@s. Embellifbed with Engravings on Wood by Bewicks 
3d Edition. 3s. 6d. Mitchell. 1805. 


It is no matter of furprife to us that this little volume fhould 
pafs through three editions before it came to out hands, for it is 
a very convenient, cheap, anid entertaining publication for young 
perfons, It contains a t variety of matter, felected wi 
proper attention to ‘the intelle€tual faculties of yours perfons. 
‘The embellifhments by Bewick are no important tion, in. 
deed they are of very inferior execution, 


P Anat, 
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Aart. 38. Progrefive Exercifes, adapted to the Eton Accidences 
. to be written or repeated wwhilf Boys are learning the Nouns and 
. Verbs. To which aveadded, a few of the moft obvious Rules, 

avith eafy Exanples, to teach Boys to tonfirne or tranflate from 
the Latin. Third Edition. Small 8vo, jopp. 4s. 6d. each, 


From the view which we have taken of this little work, it 
appears to us calculated to anfwer the f e intended ; which is 
to illuftrate and familiarize the rales laid down in the Accidence 
of the Eton Grammar, We can therefore recommend it as a con. 
venient manual for thofe teachers by whom that Grammar is ufed, 


Art. 39. Sketch of His Majefty’s Province of Upper Canada, 
Ry D'Arcy Boulton, Barrifter at Law, 40. 99 pp. 7 
Wornaville and Co, 1805. 


This account, though flight, as the title of Sketch implies, 
has ‘the advantage of being the tefule of actual obfervation, 
Its information alfo is directed, very principally, to a point 
which is ‘of the firft importance to thofe who think of fettli 
in that remote province ; by ftating the comparative fertility 
the feveral townfhips, and their local advantages, or difadvan, 
tages, with refpeét to markets, and to Jand or water carriage, 

— every ee eg = a PcPrs Canada 
as fuperior, in all , tot joi tt 8 
in . the United States.. The following mieles, te 
infert, as ufeful to the perfons defcribed, and honourable to the 
author of the tra¢t. 

«* Europeans who quit their native foil for the weftern 
world fhould, before they leave their home, weigh maturely 
the caufe of their departure. If ‘politics form a part of their 
reafon, I fhould with them to make choice of the United States 
mot as preferable in themfelves, or becaufe that government wi 
better pleafe them; but becaufe difcontented, or difappointed po. 
liticians would not fuit the province, I have taken to 
defcribe. I thall prefume, however, the object of an emigrant 
to be, to remove toa fpot, where he can, with greater 
maintain a rifing family, and increafe a fmall capital. Such a 
Settler will find Upper Canada well fuited to his purpofe. 
Englith people, untainted by political fpeculations, are naturally 
attached to their own conftitution. I confefs, for my own part, 
that when I firft croffed the St, Lawrence, and fet my foot on 
Britith rome after refiding in the American States, I pet. 
ccived fenfations, that were unexpected, even to myfelf. 
age: yur to ftep home. I need not defcribe my feelings 
‘on this occafion; a true Englifhman cah well i 
- sera as to thofe that are not fo, Ton etety indi 

rent.”’ + 3 

This account is divided into eleven chapters ; and an — 

the 


is fubjoined, containing an wphabetical lift of places, 
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of giving a thort account of thofé townthips, &e. which 

been omitted in the general defcripti A neatly engraved 
map of Upper Canada is prefixed. We underftand the author 
sa bers sidingy sma in the profeffion of the law in that country ; 
and there can be no doubt, that his account may be relied of 
as authentic. It is refpectfully dedicated to His Majefty. 
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tion, Hackney, upon occafion of entering on the Paftoral* 
face. By Robert Afpland. 18, 
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Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. By the Rey, 
‘Thomas Porter, 15. 


HISTORY. MEMOIRS, 


An Hiftorical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti, com. 
prehending a View of the principal Tranfactions of the Revola. 
tion of St. Domingo, with its ancient and modern State. By 
Magcus Rainsford, Efq. gto. 21. 25. 

Memoirs of Maria Antoinetta, Archduchefs of Autftria, 
Queen of France and Navarre. By Jofeph Weber, Fofer. 
brother of that unfortunate . Tranflated from the French 
by R.C, Dallas, Efq. 2 VOls. 8vo, 2i. 258. 

Naufragia; or, Hiftorical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and the 
Providential Deliverance af Veffels, By James Stanier Clarke, 
F.A,S. 6s, 6d, | 

Les Souvenirs du Comte de Caylus, 2 vols. remo. 


Hiftorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, 
and of the Englifth Cancerns in Indoftan,. By Robert Orme, 
Ef. F, A. S, 4tO, i], 8s, 


COMMERCE, 

Annals of Commerce, Manufaétures, Fifheries, and Naviga« 
tion. By David Macpherfon, 4 vols, 4to. 8]. 8s. 

The Rook of Trades, or Library of the Ufeful Arts, in 


which every Trade is illaftrated by feparate Engravings, 3 vols. 
18mo. 93, 


A Short Treatife on feveral Improvements Jately made in 
Hot-houfes, By J. Loudon. 128, 

European Commerce, or New and Secure Channels of Trade 
m2 EP a ae of Europe, By J, Jepfon Oddy. 4to. 
21. res, 6d, 


NATURAL HISTORY AND AGRICULTURE. 


An Epi:ome of the Natural Hiftory of the Infetts of New 
Holland, New Zealand, New Guinea, &c. By E. Donovan, 
F.L.S. 4to. 61. 6s. 

A Complete Syitem of Natural Hiftory. By the Editors of 
the Encyclopedia Londinenfis, 7 vols, 8vo, gl. 75, plain, 
gl. 28. coloured, 

Georgical Effays; being a Seleftion of the mot ved 
Effays in Agriculture, with fome original Effays in Natural 
Hiftory. By A, Hunter, M,D,F.R.S. Vols. V. apd VI. 


ul, Is, 
The 














Monthly Lift of Publications,’ 2eT ” 
The Complete Grazier, or Farmer and Cattle-dealer’s Af 
fiftant. By a Lincolnhire Grazier. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A Treatife on the Art of Bread-making, including the Natu: 
- ‘Hikory of Wheat, &c. By A. Edlin, 4s. 6d. 


POLITICAL. 
Confiderations for and againft a South American Expedi. 


tion, 25. 

Reports fromy the Sele&t Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
on Papers relating to the Repairs of his Majefty’s Ships the 
Romney and Senfible, while under the Command of Sir Home 
Popham. 8vo, 73. 6d. 

Hiftory of all the Events and Tranfaétions which have taken 
place in India: containing the Negociations of the Britith 
Government, relative to the glorious Succefs of the late War. 
' Addreffed to the Secret Committee of the Eaft India Direétors, 
by the Marquis of Wellefley. 10s. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES. TOPOGRAPRY. 


An I!luftration of the Monaftic Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
Town and Abbey of St.-Edmund’s Bury. By the Rev. Richard 
Yates, F.S.A. gto. Part I, 41. 6s. 


Hiftory of the College of Arms, and the Lives of all tlic 
Kings, Heralds, and Purfuivants, from the Reign of Richard 
Il], Founder of the College, until the prefent Time, — the 
Rev, Mark Noble, F,A.S, a1. 11s, 6d. | 

Hiftury of Stratford upon Avon. 8vo0. 53. 


Tour to Cheltenham Spa, or Gloucefterthire Difplayed. 3s. 6ds 


MEDICAL. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Aétion of Cancer, with # 
View to the Eftablifhment of a regular Mode of Cure by Natural 
Separation, By Samuel. Young, Efq. 4s. 6d. 


Treatife on the Procefs employed by Nature in fupprefling ‘the 
Hemorrhage from Divided and Panétured Arteries, and on the Ufe 
of the Ligature: concluding with Obfervations on Secondary 
Hemorrhage. By J. F. D, Jones, M.D. tos, 6d. 


Commentaries on the Treatment of Schirrhi and Cancers, from 
the eartiest Period to the prefent; Part I. By William Thomas, 
Surgeon. 

PraCtical Farriery. By Rdward Snape. 11, rs. 

Remarks on Sea Water. By Charles Taylor, M.D. 28. 6d» 


POETRY. 


P Maurice, the Ruftic, and other Poems. By Henry Somers 
ct. 435 " 


The 




































































eee Manthly Lift off Publications. 
The Céllection of Poems, partly éri and 
ae a partly driginal and parily 
Mifeellaneous Effufions of the Mufe, in- Blank Verfe. By Mr, 
E. Tidy, Jun. 16. 


Love and Satire, the Poetic Correfpondence of Eliza the Shrew 
and Julius the Severe. 2s. 


Simple Poems on Simple Subjeéts. By Chriftian Milne, Wife 
of a Journeyman Ship-carpenter. 55. 

The Lofs of the Abergavenny, a Poem, with Notes. By Joha 
Barlow. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Paris, a Free Imitation of the Third Satire of Ju. 


renal. 28. 
WOVELS,s 


The Hiftory of Viftoria Mortimer. By Mrs. Helena Berken. 
hoot. 4 Vols. rzmo. 18s, 


The Duellifts ; or Man of Honour, a Story, calculated to fhow 
the Folly, Extravagance, and Sin of Duelling. By William 
Lucas. 38. 6d 

Louifa, or the Black Tower, a Novel. By G. D, Hernon, 
Efq. 2 Vols. 9s. 


Viciflitudes, or the Ghoh of my Father. 4 Vols. izmo. By 
Mrs. Bennett. 

The Polanders, the Lying Family, and the Life of My Uncle, 
with his Port Folio. By Pigault feed 2 Vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Effufions of Love, from Chatelar to Mary of Scotland. 
Tranflated from a Gallic Manufcript in the Scotch College at 
Paris. 55. 


Mental Recreations: Four Danith and German Tales, entitled 
Henry and Amelia: the Noble Suitor: Paladin: the Young 
Dane. By a Nativeof Denmark. 4s. 


The Paraclete. By J.P. Lathy. 5 Vols, il. 


MISCELLANIRS. 
‘The Art of Drawing in Perfpective. By G. Douglas. 93. 
‘Typographical Marks ufed in co Proofs, ex and 
exemplified for the Ufe of Authors. - Stower, Printer. 15. 


Commercial Arithmetic: with an A ix on Al sang 
Equations : being an Introduétion to Det Ali aa 


By Chriftopher Duboft. 6s. 


Part I1, Of Inftructions for the Ufe of Yeomanry and Volun- 
teer Corps of Cavalry. By Col. Herries. 10s. 6d. 
Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar, Vol. xix. 43. 6d. 


A Complete Verbal Index to the Plays of Shakefpeare, adapted 
ic?) 












Lift of New French Bitks imported. R7s 


to all the Editions, comprehending every Subftantive, Adjective, 
Verb, Participle, and Adverb, ufed by Shakefpeare: with a dif- 
tin Reference to every individual Paflage in which each Word 
eccurs. By Francis Twifs, Efq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 3}. 3s, 

Trufler’s Chronology, Vol. III, 6s. 6d: 

Dictionary of the Malay Tongue, By James Howison, M. D, 
ato. 11. 16s. 

An Effay on the Elements, Accents, and Profody of the Eng. 


Lith uage, intended to have been printed as an Introduction 
to Mr. Bouther's Supplement to Johndod's Dictionary, By Jo. 


nathan Odell, M. A. 4s. 6d. 

The Britith Trident, or Regifter of Naval AGions. By Are 
ehibald Duncan, Efg. 4 Vols. 1amo. il. 2s. 

Letter to the Editors of the Edinburgh Review. By the Rev. 
W. Cockburn, M. A. 1s. : 
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NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


IMPORTED BY J. DE BOFFE, GERRARD-STREET, 80HOe 


Anguetil, Hiftoire de France, Vols. 1, 2, and 3, to be con. 
tmued. 125. 


Expofition des Familles naturelles et de la Germination des 
Plantes, par Jaume St, Hilaire. 4 Vols. 8vo, 21. 10s. 


Ditto 2 Vols. 4to, coloured, 61. 


Ditto ditto ditto, Vellum Paper. tol, 
Florian, Eliezar et Nephtaly, 18 plates. 29. 6d. 
Ditto Fine Paper. §5. 


Florian, Guillaume Tell, avec la Vie de Auteur, ditto. Same 
Prices as above. 
Hiftoire des Guerres de Gaulois et des Frangois en Italie, par 
Servan. 7 Vols, 8vo. et Atlas, 71. 75. 
Hiftoire naturelle des Tangaras, Manaki odics, &c. 
Defmarets, folio, No, ‘eden al. 2s, Waanei vel 
Portrait de Bonaparte gravé d’aprés le Tableau célébré d’Ifabey, 
par Lingé et Geofftoy, 2 Picds 1 Pouce, sur a Pied 5 Pee 
et #. Prix ol, 2s. 
Traité Elementaire de Botanique, par Gerardin, 8vo. 106, 
_ Ocuvres d'Horace traduites en vers par Daur, avec le Texte Las 
ma. 4 Vols. vo. i], 46 : 


CLASSICS, 














































CLASsi¢s, ke, , 
CLASSICS, - 


IMPORTED BY PAYNE AND MACKINLAY, - 
Homeri Hymni et Batrachomuomachia, recenfuit & Latine — 
vertit Auguftus Matthiz. Lipf. 
Anacreontica Grece recenfuit F.H. Bothe. ibid. 
ZEfchyli Opera. Gr. & Lat. a. F. H. Bothe. ibid. 
- Caefar de Bello Gallico, a J. J. Oberlino, ibid. 
Cicero de Finibus, a Rath. Hall. 
— Tufculane Difputationes—ab eodem, 
Athenzus, Vol. vii. 


A much fuller, and mare defeviptive lift next month. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 
e-We have received the favour of Anglo-Scotus’s letter, and 


will attend to it in all particulars. 

In the queftion propofed to us by Decilis, he will fee, u 
refleftion, that thofe who have in any way difgraced their 
baptifm, are very different from thofe who never received 
any. But, in all fuch cafes the great difficulty is to have 
fallicient proof of the faét; and it is the fame with refpe& to 
the rejeétion of particular perfons from communion. Te 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Bookfellers have agreed to reprint Dr. Fobnfon’s Eng- 
lifh Poets, with the addition of Chaucer, Peles orn a 
poets 


other early poets, as well as the moft eminent of thofe 
who have died fince Dr. Jchnfon’s {eries cloied. The whole 
will form a complete body of Englifh poetry. The early 
_poets will be collated, and the additional Lives written, by 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 

A new edition of Dr. Johnfan’s works, being the fourth 
fince his death, is alfo in the prefs, and will appear in the 
early part of the winter. This bas fome addigions, and illuf- 
trative notes. 

The Rev. Henry Boyd, wanflator of Dante, has nearly ready 
for publication The Woodman's Tales »» \other poems. 

A Lite of Foote, by Mr. Cooke, is in gveat forwardnefs, 
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ERRATA. 


In our laf, p. x of the Preface, for Banon read Barrow 
P. xix do, for Zotts, read Zeit, 


